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ABSTRACT t 

This report is addressed to Comprehensive 'Employment 
N and Training Act (CETA) sponsors to familiarize them with the issues 
concerning adolescent pregnancy, highlight innovative approaches in j 
working with young parents, and offer suggestions on how to reach and 
serve young parents with CETA* The report focuses on the problems of 
young parents, both male and female, 'married and unmarried, and under 
age 22y paralleling CETA youth program eligibility. However^ young , 
mothers receive more attention because little is known about the 
needs and problems of young fathers.' The report provides an 
historical background of services to y&ung people, a description of 
service delivery at the local level, and strategies for improving 

" these services. ~£n " btefview of CETi outlines We "program's role and 
centers on the CETA programs available to young parents. Appendices 
include: (1) selected statistics on pregnancy related issues and 
young parents 1 participation- in CETA programs; (2) case studies from 
CETA prograSs^Jfen Baltimore, Maryland, Albuquerque- Bernalillo County, 
New Mexico, and Mid-Willamette Valley, Oregon; (3) information for 
counselors; (4) interviews with selected experts; and (5) recommended 

j^blications and films. (Author/APM) 
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Since the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA) was initiated in 1 973, prime sponsors have 
emphasized services to young people In fact, m'fiscal 
1 978 and 1 9^9 nearly two-thirds of those who joined th$ 
CETA roll£ were young people under the age of 22. * 
Many prime sponsors explain this as an attempt to serve 
people at a point in their lives where it will make the 
biggest difference. 

In the past, pregnant adolescents and young parents 
have seldom been identified as a target group for CETA 
programs Yet the employment handicaps stemming 
from adolescent pregnancy and parenthood are hardly a 
matter of debate. There is compelling evidence that 
'early childbearing leads to a failure to complete higft " 
school, early repeat pregnanci§*and long-term welfare 
dependence The fastest growing group in the welfare 
population is teen mothers. Researchers at the Stanford 
Research Institute estimate that the 600,000jDirths to 
teenagers each year m^y cost federal, state and local 
gove rnments as much as $8 3 billion * * a year in welfare 
and medical costs. 1 

" Community agencies have provided services to • 
young parents'for years, but the problems have not 
diminished, and national attention has focused onCETA 
as a vehicle for improving services In a recent / * 
reallocation of youth funds, the Department of Labor's 
Office of Youth Programs Yanked young single parents 
as its highest priority target group. The Youth Act of 
1980, the Administration's proposed youth legislation 
intfpduced tp Congress in early March, reflects this 
priority by providing the'Secretary of Labor with the 
authority to exempt pregnant teenagers and teenage 
mothers from CETA income eligibility requirements. 

Prime sponsors can significantly improve the young 
parent's employment prospects, but there are limits to 
what they can do on their own. CETA is primarily 
designed to meet employment and training needs; 
therefore, it is not structured to respond to^some of the 



more intense support service needs of young parenfs 
- Often, little money is available for support services 
such as child care and health care once the Vital line 
items such as wages and allowances, fringe benefits 
and training costs are accounted for in a prime * 
sponsor's basic grant. The provisiorr of support Services 
means less money available for employment and 
training positions. Improving CETAservices toyoung 
parents could mean some changes in the way prime 
sponsor "clo business" at the local level and could 




*Data from the Continuous Longitudinal 
Manpower Survey shows that of the 2 4 
million neW CETA enrollees in fiscal 
1 978, 1 6 million or 66 percent were 
under the age of 22 In Titles ll and IV, 
1 3 million signed up for specific youth- 
oriented programs, a/id another 300,000 
particip*ated in*aduK-otiented public 
service jobs and training programs. 

Department of Labor participant 
characteristic reports for fiscal 1979 
indicate that roughly 60 percent of tne 
total 3 3 million CETA participants (Titles 
11-A,B,C, ll-D. VI, YETP. YCCIP and SYP) 
were under the age of 22, Excluding 
summer youth progranYparticipants, 
youth accounted for 47 percent of the ^ 
total participants rn fiscal 1979, 407,713 
were enrolled in year-round youth 
programs and 759,521 youth under age 
22 were enrolled *n adult-oriented t . 
training and public service employment 
programs. _ , 



** Based on present net value, each 
veal the 600,000 births to te.enage 
mothers incurs an obligation of $8 billion 
in governmental expenditures for that 
birth cohort oyer a 20-year period 

Photo coujtesy New Futures School, 
Albuquerque, N M, 
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require new relationships and agreements with state 
and local organizations and agencie^ / 

This report will familiarize prime sponsors with the 
issues concerning adolescent pregnancy and 
parenthood, highlight innovative approaches in working 
with young parents ancl offer suggestions on how to 
reach and serve young parents with CETA. ■ 

Finally, a note on the term "young parent." The report 
focuses primarily on young parents, both male and 
female, married and unmarried, and under age 22, 
paralleling CETA youth program eligibility. Young 
mothers, however, receive more attention since very 
little is known about the unique needs and problems of 
young fathers. Only recently, programs for young 
ferents have begun to deal with the young father. 
Throughout, there are references to teenage or 
adolescent parents. This is because much of the data 
collected refer to 1 5- to 1 9-year-old youths, and related 
policies and programs are, for.the most part, directed 
toward teenagers Generally, it is the youngest parent 
who faces the greatest risks. 





Adolescent Pregnancy and Parenthood: 
A National Concern 



The figures are shocking The United States has the 
highest teenage birth rate of anV industrialized nation in 
the world In 1 980, we? one millton or roughly one-tenth 
of all female American teenagers will become pregnant, 
600,000 of these young women will give birth and about 
400.000 will have abortions Nearly one-fifth of all births 
will be to'teenage mothers Of the one million pregpant 
teens, 400,000 will be 1 7 or unde;,,30,000 will be 1 4 or 
youfiger 2 

The very young face the greatest risks. In contrast to 
declining fertility for older teenagers and women in 
general, childbearing contrnues to increase for 
adolescents under 1 7 3 In the last decade, the birthr rate 
among 1 7 to 1 9 year olds declined substantially while 
therate for 1 0 to 1 4 year olds increased by about 25 
percent * 

Ten years ago, nine out of 1 0 babies born out of 
wedlock to teenagers were given up for adoption Today, 



Taljlel 

^Percrtit of Total Livi Births to Women Aged 15-19 for Selected Countries 
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the reverse ts true nine out of ,1 0 younp wbmen keep 
their babies - - 

Sexual activity among teenagers is no secret The 
Alan Guttmacher Institute estimates that 1 1 million 
teenagers are sexually active One-fifth of the eight 
million 1 3- and 1 4-year-old youths are believed to have' 
•hjd intercourse' 4 Only 30 percent of sexually active 
teenage women-use contraceptives in all instances of 
sexual intercourse; while 42 percent do occasionally' 9 
and 25 percent never use contraception 

For many, the birth oi a baby offers much joy and 
hope for the future For the teenager, if also often marks 
the beginning of a dismal future "of unemployment, 
poverty, welfare dependence and healtft complications 
for mother and child Education is usually disrupted 
pregnancy is the largest single cause of-dropr^ing out. 
Eighty percent pf the<young women who become 
mothers by age 1 7 never complete hjgh school, 90 
percent of mothers 1 5 or younger drop ouf of school and 
40 percent quit'before completing the eighth grade. 5 The 
employment prospects for those wno leave school are 
greatly damaged. The annual earnings of a woman who 
has her first child at age 15 or below are roughly 30 < 
percent less than the earnings of a woman who has her 
first child at age 20. 6 " . , 

Since research has established g direct relationship 
between level of educational attainment and success in 
the labor market, it is not surprising that many young 
mothers are dependent on welfare for economic 
support For example, in 1975, about half of all mothers 
in families receiving Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFD*C) were women who had their first child 
during ,adolescence, costing taxpayers $4.65 billion/ 
Teen mothers are the fastes* growing group in the J • 
welfamjaopulation- Currently, more than 300,000 
welfare mothers are teenagers. 8 

Teenage pregnancy poses serious health risks for 
young mothers and their babies, particularly for th^ 
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Table 2 

Percent of 15-19-year-old females, sexually actitfeT^ 
by single years of age, United States, 1974-75 

60 1 - . 
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when the mother is 1 6 years old compared to mothers 
20 to 35 years' old 9 1 

Furthermore, almest one-quarter of the women who 
have their first child w4heir teens will have three or more 
children during the following seven-year period. 
Eighteen percent will become pregnant again six 
months after birth, 44 percent within one year and 70 
percent within two years. 10 

Early pregnancy and early marriage at times go 
together. While muth attention has been focused on the 
problems of young, single parents, research and 
practical experience show that young, married parents 
have as many difficulties as young, single parents, if not 
more. Marriage does not alleviate labor-market 9 
problems caused by lack of education, training or work 
experience. Frequently, the young father is a school 
dropout with few skills. It is even more likely that the 
mother wilLdrop out of school and will becqm6*pregnant 
again as a teenager if she gets married Since nearly 50 

i 5 ~~ 

Table 3 
Percent of Teenage Mothers 
^ , Not Completing High School 



100 



Source: J G Dryfoos, "womeft Who Need and Receive Family 
Planning Services at Mid-Decade," Family Planning Perspectives, 
7 172. 1975 t • * Q ' •>> . 

1 ■ ; — ■ 

younger mothers. Half of the 15- to 1 7-year-old 
pregnant teenagers receive no prenatal care until the 
second trimester of their pregnancy Six percent of 
teenagers under 1 5 receive no prenatal care at all . 
Complications during pregnancy and birth are more 
likely and both infant and maternal mortality rates are 
higher. For example Jnfant mortality js' twice as likely 
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16-17 18-19 
Age at first birth 

Source: LA Bacon, "Early Motherhood, Accelerated Role 
Transition and Social Pathology," Social Forces, March 1974, 
Table 3 ' ' % • 
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percent of teenage marriages end in divorce, it is 
probable that she will spend some time as head of a 
family 

* Thus, lack of education, lack of employability skills, 
welfare dependency, health and family problems greatly 
reduce both single and married young parents' chances 
in the labor market Yet, the same studies that have' 
generated the depressing statistics also indicate that, if 



comprehensive services are provided, young parents' 
prospects may be greatly improved The data sh6w that 
limiting or postponing'additional childbearmg will have a 
positive effect That decision, however, is a matter of 
individual choice Tti£ CETA law specifically states that 
acceptance of family planning services shall be 
voluntary and not a prerequisite of any CETA program 
(Section 121 [3]), x 
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The plight of young parents began to receive national 
attention in the early 1960s as obstetricians and 
pediatricians began documenting the problems of early 
pregnancy and childbearing. Federal involvement began 
in i*962 when the Children's Bureau of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare (HEW) funded a 
demonstration program at the Webster School in 
Washington, D C. The project combined a specjal 
school program with health and social services. Hence, ' 
4he concept of comprehensive services* originated The 
Webster Project's success ledjo its replication • 
throughout the country. 

To distribute research firings and information from 
the various community efforts, the Cyesis Consortium, 
later the Consortium on Early Childbearing and 
Childreanng, was set up in Washington, D.C in the late 
1960s In 1969, a national membership organization, the 
National Alliance Concerned with School-Age Parents, 
was founded to provide technical assistance to service 
providers and advocate for the interests of young 
parents By this time, a large body of research and 
practical experience documented the necessity for 
comprehensive and well-coordinated services to 
address the needs of young parents adequately. 

In 197 1 , Elliot Richardson, then HEW secretary, 
established the Inter-Agency Task Force on 
Comprehensive Programs for School-Age Parents, wijh 
the U S Office of E6lucation as the lead agency The 
task force sought to eficourage the provision of 
Comprehensive services to young parents and their 
infants Formation of young parents' programs gained 
momentum in the early 1 970s with the implementation 
. of regulations issued under Title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1 972, which forbade schools receiving 
federal funds to discriminate against or exclude 
students based on pregnancy or parenthood Previously, 
pregnant sjudents were often expelled or placed in ^ 
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homebound programs to prevent their contact with 
other students 

By 1 973, there were an estimated 250 
comprehensive programs nationwide serving pregnant 
adolescents and young parents. In 1975, the Office of 
Education compiled a directory listing more than 650 
programs. Few programs, however, offered day care, 
birth control, services to young fathers or employment- 
related services/ 



•Comprehensive services for young 
parents usually refers to services in 
four categories health, education, 
social sei vices and child care Recently 
however, many practitioners have 
included an employment component as 
part of their comprehensive programs 
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•Every OAPP grantee must provide 
several core services which include 
pre'gnancy testing and counseling 
family planning services, pre- and 
postnatafcare, nutrition counseling, 
referral tor venereal disease treatment, 
referral tor pediatric care, sex 
education, referral for appropriate 
vocational, educational and health 
services, and adoption counseling Most 
prime sponsors are not equipped to 
provide all of these required services 
However, projects <hat serve as £ 
broker of services, providing directly 
only those services unavailable 
elsewhere, are eligible for OAPP 
funding Programs may be fugded for up 
to five years, with a decreasing federal 
share each successive year 



In 1977, then Secretary Joseph Califano convened a 
new task force, within HEW to develop legislative and 
administrative recommendations on adolescent 
pregnancy The Administration's bill, the Health* 
Services and Pregnancy Prevention and Care Act of 
1978, was introduced in the Senate by $en. Edward 
Kennedy (D-Mass ) and a companion bill was introduced 
in the House by Reps. Paul Rogers (D-Fla.)and John 
Brademas (D-lnd ). A general consensus supporting a 
'comprehensive approach to services emerged t rom the 
hearings on {he bill. The legislation was passed in 
October 1978 as Titles VI, VII, and VIII of the Health 
Services and Genters Amendments of 1 978. 

As a result of the new legislation, described by , 
Secretary Califano as "the centerpiece of President 
Carter's strategy to deal with the urgent problem of 
teenage pregnancy," an Office of Adolescent 
Pregnancy Programs was created within HEW (now the 
Department ef Health and Human Services) to 
coordinate federal efforts for pregnant adolescents and 
adolescent parents. Title Vl provides grants to public 
and private nonprofit organizations and agencies which 
deliver or coordinate the provision of comprehensive 

« services. Title VII calls for coordination of all federal 
programs and policies. Title VIII authorizesan 

t independent study to evaluate existing programs and 
services. 

Although authorized at $50 million for fiscal 1 979 and 
$65 million in fiscal 1 980, the Office of Adolescent 
Pregnancy Programs (OAPP) received a supplemental 
appropriation of only $1 million in fiscal 1979. The 
Administration initially requested an appropriation of 
$1 7.5 million in fiscal 1980, which was reduced to $8.84 
million in a late round of budget cuts early in 1 980. The 
Administration's request for fiscal 1 981 is also $8 84 
million. Congress slashed the President's appropriation 
request for OAPP in fiscal 1980 even further, to $7.5 
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million. Congressional action on OAPP's fiscal 1981 



appropriation may follow a similar pattern 
e Selecting from over 210 grant proposals, OAPP 
funded only four programs in fiscal 1979. By the April 15, 
1980 deadline for receipt of applications for the fiscal. 
1980 grant competition, OAPP had received almost 400 
proposals Originally, OAPP planned to fund about 50 
projects serving close to 1 6,000 adolescents It is 
unclear to what extent the unexpected budget cuts will 
diminish initial plans Although CETA prime sponsors are 
technically eligible to apply for funds, no prime spcfnosrs 
have submitted proposals to OAPP * 
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Service Delivery on the Local Level 



For years, traditional social services agencies such 
as the Booth-Salvation Army Homes, Florence 
Cnttendon agencies and Qathplic Charities have 
provided temporary refugelor unwed pregnant women 
(usually white and middle class) who were forced to 
leave their homes to have fheir babies. Usually; the 
mother gave up her child for adoption before returning to 
the community In contrast, most poor and minority 
young women kept their babies and relied on the 
resou rces of their families These agencies still play a 

. major role in serving pregnant adolescents and young 
parents but have shifted their emphasis as societal 
attitudes toward pregnancy have changed and moSt 
ypung women, of all races and classes, now decide to 
keep their babies. Many now provide a ranged services 
to clients from all income brackets 

The scope and variety of services available varies 
from community to community. Over tl\e past decade 
the number of programs for young parent^Jm risen 

"dramatically Often schools, local churches, voluntary 
agencies, hospital and public health, welfare and social 
service agencies provide services to pregnant 
adolescents and young parents Most of them, however, 
provide only limited services, few work with yogng 
fathers or deal with the young mother's needs in a 
coordinated mannej. 

. A recent study which assessed available services in 
Boston, Massachusetts, found that, while counseling 
was the most common service provided, the young 
parents themselves reported that they are most in need 
of concrete help such as financial aid> food, clothing, 
medical care, child care, housing, job training and job 
placement. 11 

Funding of services for young parents is often erratic 
and unreliable Prograjns providing comprehensive 
services usually rely on several sources including 
federal, state and local government, private 
corporations, nonprofit foundations, school systems-, 
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client fees, social service and volunteer agencies. 

The federal government is, of course, one of the most 
significant sources of support for servjces for pregnant 
adolescents and young parents. Federal programs vary 
from those erectly operated at the federal level fo those 
which are administered through state departments of 
education, social services and health. Depending on the 
specific progranff, funds may be granted on a formula 
basis or through grants in response to proposals. 12 

The most commonly used federal funds are; Title XX 
of the Social Security Act (funds day care, family 
counseling, supportive services and family planning), 
Title X of the Public Health Service Act (family planning 
services), Elementary and Secondary School Education 
Act (remedial and alternative education) and the 
Vocational Education Act (consumer and homemaking 
education). (For more information on related federal 
- programs, see Appendix G.} 
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The Comprehensive Employment ^nd Training Act of 
1 973 (GETA) was enapted to^provide decentralized job 
training and employment services leading to increased' 
employment opportunities andself-sutfteienby foe 
disadvantaged, unemployed and underemployed * 
persons. The CETA amendments o#1£78 reauthorized 
and expanded programs for an additional two to four 
years. 

Although Title IV of the act is a separate youth title, 
young people may also be served under comprehensive 
services (Title ll-B), upgrading and retraining (ll-C). 
national programs (III), public service employment (ll-D 
and VI), and the Young Adult Conservation Corps (VIII). 
Besides regular Title IV services to youth, prime 
sponsors are required to maintain a level of service to 
youth under Title ll-B which is equai to or greater than , 
the level prior to the enactment of thfe Youth' 
Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 



(YEDPA. included as Title IV-A of CETA). 

Serving youth has been, and remains, a local priority 
under GETA In fact, in fiscal 1 979, 47 accent of all 
CETA participants, exclusive of summer youth, were 
under 22; 60 percent were under 22 if the summer 
participants are counted Along with this overall 
emphasis on youth, -prime sponsors have always 
attempted to serve those most in need and are 
increasing their focus on "high-risk" youth or youth with 
special needs 

It is possible that programs for young pregnant 
women or youth who are parents coufd be provided 
through any of the titles for yvhich the youth are eligible 
The programs mat work best depend on the mix of 
services available in a particular prime'sponsor area 
Listed t?elow are eligibility requirements arid-allowable . 
servtcesJor each title 
* - ' » 



Program 



Eligibility 



Allowable Services 



Title ll-B, Services for .the 
Economically Disadvantaged' 



Title ll-C Upgrading and 
Retraining" 




Title ll-D, "Transitional 
Employment.Opportunities for the 
Economically Disadvantaged" 9 

.Title III, "Special Fecial 
Responsibilities" 



22 



Economically disadvantaged and either unemployed, 
underemployed or in school 



•6 * 



Upgrading is for individuals operating at less than their 
full skill potential, primarily those in entry-level positions 
or positions with little normal advancement opportunity. 
Retraining is for individuals who hav§ received notiee of 
layoff and have little chance to be reemployed in the * 
same occupation or skill level. 

Unemployed at least 1 5 weeks and either 
economically disadvantaged or receiving AFDC or SS*. 

Varies 



Comprehensive services including, but not limited to job 
search assistance, -education and institutional skill 
. training, on-the-job training; work experience; and 
supportive services (including health Care and child 
care) 

Financial assistance to private and public employers for 
.the costs of occupational upgrading or retraining 
programs, including supportive services. 



Entry-level jobs in public service, training and supportive 
services designed to lead to unsubsidized employment 

Services and employment and training programs to 
persons/including women a^dVouth, facing particular 



i 0 ' 
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Eligibility 



Allowable Services 



T 



Title IV-A, Subpart 1, "Youth 
Incentive Entitlement Pilot 
Projects" 



Title IV-A, Subpart 2, "Youth 
Community Conservation and 
Improvement Projects" . 

Title IV-A, Subpart 3. "Youth 
Employment and Training 
Programs" 

Title IV-B. "Job Corps" * 



Title IV-C, ' Summer Youth 
Employment Program" 

Title VI, Countercyclical Public 
Service Employment Program" 



Title Vni, "Young Adult 
Conservation Corps" 



Economically disadvantaged, ages 1 6 to 1 9, and in 
school. 



Ages 1 6-1 9 and unemployed. 



Unemployed, underemployed or in school, gges 16-21 , 
and either a member of a family whose income is at or 
below 85 percent of the BLS lower living standard 
income, or economically disadvantaged 

Ages 1 6-21 , economically disadvantaged, culturally 
deprived, and free of serious medical and behavior 
problems. 

Unemployed, underemployed or in school, economically 
disadvantaged, and ages 1 4-21 

UnemDloyectfo^at least 1 0 out of 1 2 weeks at time 
of intpe; fpxn a family whose income does not exceed 
100 (percent of •the BLS lower living standard income or 
f rom s^family receiving AFDC or SSI . 

Unemployed, ages 1 6-23 inclusive 



employment-related disadvantages Administered from 
the national level, includes discretionary funding of 
programs 

Demonstration projects awarded to prime sponsors^ 
through competition to test the efficacy^of guaranteeing 
part-time employment during the school year and full- 
time employment during the summer to all eligible youth 
in a jurisdiction. - 

Community conservation and improvement projects, not 
to exgeed 1 2 months, involving employment, work 
experience, skill training and community service. 

Work experience, institutional and on-the-job training 
and supportive services Supplements, but does not 
replace, Title ll-B services td'youth 

Residential and nonresidential centers in which A 
education, work^xperience training and counseling are 
provided. 

Work experience, basic education, institutional and on- 
the-job training and supportive services. 

Entry level public service jobs and jobs ib special projects 



Projects on public lands or waters administered through 
interagency agreements among the secretaries of. 
Labor, Interior and Agriculture, 



erJc 
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The Role of CETA 

Current Services 

It is only recently that'national attention H&s focused 
on CETA as aVetycle for improving services to young 
parents The Department of Labor assumes that, due to 
the complex and difficult problems confronting young 
parents, particularly single women, they are 
underserved in youth employment and training 
programs 

In a field memo dated February 1 3, 1 98(V 3 the 
Department of Labor's Office of Youth Programs listed 
young single parents as its highest priority target group 
in the reallocating of youth funds The memo explains 
that, since 75 percent of female single parents can 
anticipate being heads of households at some point,, and 
since women constitute a rapidly increasing proportion 
of those in poverty,' the Department of JLabor must make 
a concerted effort to redefine and expand the young 
parent's roie in the labor market. * 

This new eiacWfeis is reflected in the Administration's 
proposed youth legislation, the Youth Act of 1980, which 1 
was introduced in Congress on March 5, 1 980 to replace 
the existing Ydufti Employment Demonstration Projects 
Act (YEDPA) scheduled to expife on September 30, 
1980 In the proposal, the Secretary <M Labor is given the 
authority to exempt pregnant teenagers and teenage 
mothers from CET^ income eligibility requirements 

A recently completed survey of low-income youth in 
poverty areas revealed that parenthood i£ prevalent 
among CETA-ellgible youth The Manpbwer 
Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC), a 
nonprofit organization which administers the Youth 
Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects (YIEPP), found that 
1 6 5 percent of those 1 6-1 9 years old who are eligible* 
for YIEPP have at least one child. Trie figures are 25 8 
percent and 6 4 percent respectively for females and 
males. The age breakdown of eligible women with 
children is: 1 2 percent of those 1 6 years old; 24 percent 
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of those 1 7 years old; 36 percent of those 1 8 years bid 
and 50 percent of those 19 years old.' 4 

It is clear that many young parents are enrolled in 
CETA programs, however, the level of service nationally, 
the types of services provided and the effect of CETA 
participation on young parents are not certain Part of 
the problem is that many prime sponsors are not able to 
retrieve this information. Out of 136 prime sponsors that 
responded to a NACoR survey, less than half had data 
on the level of participation by single parents under 21 in 
their Title ll-B and Title IV YETP programs. The available 
data from NACoR's survey indicates an average of 1 2 
percent of Title ll-B participants are young single parents 
compared to 7 perpent for YETP. 



*The Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot 
Projects (YIEPP) is a demonstration 
program, operating in 1 7 areas across 
the country, which guarantees part-time 
work during the school year and full-time 
work during the summer to increase 
school retention To be eligible, a youth 
must be 16-1 9 years old, have a family 
income at or below the pove/ty level and 
attend school while in the program 
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There are a couple of other indications of the extent of 
participation by young parents. Enrollment figures from 
YIEPP, for example, show that roughly 6 percent of the 
16- to 19-year-old YIEPP participants are young 
parents living with their children. Only 1 percent are 
married.* The Office of Program Evaluation in the 
Department of Labor estimates frorn-the Continuous 
Longitudinal Manpower Survey that, during fiscal 1978, 
1 1 5.20OCETA enrolles were young parents under 22 
residing with their owrvchildren, comprising 4 percent of 
all new enrollees. 'As might be expected, the majority, 
78 percent, were women. About 5 percent* * of the youth 
enrollees under Title III (now Title IV) were cpnsidered 
\ young parents linder the age of 22. 15 

Service Concerns 

Theemployment needs of young pregnant women 
and young fathers are not so very different from those 
of other unemployed youth who lack educational and job 
skills. Their problems, however, are compounded by 
pregnancy and parenthood. Their needs are 
multifgpeted and any effective intervention must 
integrate, several essential services, including. * , 

•Heaffltcare (prenatal and follow-up); 

• Child care; 

• Education (sex education, family planning/ 
parenting education and continued secondary 
education); 

• Transportation; 

• Social services (referrals, counseling — individual, 
group and family); 

• Employability development (work experience, 
vocational exploration, job finding skills and job 
placelwent). 

Many GEJA programs provide young parents with 
only onatfftwo of the services listed above and other 
need^miist be met on an informal, often haphazard 
basi/ Although the CETA legislation authorizes all of 
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these services, most prime sponsors are ill-equipped to 
provide the intense and long-range services necessary 
to tackle many of the problems faced by young parents 
Often, little money is available for "support services" 
once the vital line items such as wages or allowances, 
fringe benefits and training costs are accounted for 
in prime sponsors basic formula grant. The provision of 
support services means' less money available for 
training and employment slots Serviced to young 
parents will tend to be more expensive than those for 
other groups and placement into unsubsidized 
employment is more difficult. 4 

Child Care 

Pferhaps the greatest barrier to employment and 
training for yougg mothets is the need for child care, by 
far the most expensive support service. Studies have 
proven conclusively that the first years*after childbirth 
are crucial in determining tfie life-long economic pattern 
of the teen mother. Experience shows that an 
employment and training program for^oung mothers 
that does not make some provision for child care will not 
succeed. Without this significant component, young 
mothers cannot remain in the program. 

A random survey, conducted<by NACoR, of 1 7 prime 
sponsors reveals^a variety of approaches and 
philosophies for meeting child-care needs. Philosophies 
about subsidized child care generally follow three paths; 
(1) CETA must prepare enrollees for the job market and 
subsidized child care is not part of the real working 
world; (2) CETA eligibles with child-care needs simply - 
cannot participate unless the peeds are met; and (3) 
child care is a necessary supportive service for some, 
but a participant must eventually pick up.child-care 
costs in preparation for living on a post-CETA budget. 
* Local arrangements range from s1mple t: no-cost 
\ referrals to more expensive, ongoing Ghild care fully 
funded by CETA. Programs must comply withfapplicable 



*Ot the 59,000 YIEPP participants 
eniolled during the period February 
1 978 to August 1979, appioximately 
3,600 were parents residing in the same 
household with their children Six 
hundred participants were married 



* * In response to a request by the 
National Association of Counties 
Research, Inc .the Department of 
Labor s Office of Program Evaluation 
developed a special report on young 
parents enrolled in CETA programs 
during fiscal 1 978 (the most recent 
complete year for which data are 
available) based on data from the 
Continuous Longitudinal Manpower 
Survey (CLMS samples programs under 
the current Title M, VI, and Title IV 
YETP, YCCIP and SYP )Titles of funding 
in the report refer'to the "old" CETA 
titles effective during fiscal 1 978 
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state and local standards including licensing 
requirements Most fall into the following categories 

• Referrals to-low-cost day-care pcovfders, 

• One-time stipends to CETA eojpliees, *t> 

• Short-term reimbursements to either participants 
or day-care providers; 

• Long-term reimbursements for clients enrolled in 
certain activities; 

• Reimbursements to day-care providers for as long 
\ as clients are enrolled in a CETA program. 

For example, in the Penobscot Consortium in Maine, 
organized day care is hard to find. The prime sponsor 
arranges child-care services and reimburses the 
provider directly for as long as the individual is enrolled 
m CETA. A similar system is also used in Montgomery 
County, Maryland, where pregnancy and child care have 
been major reasons cited by participants for leaving 
CETA programs. 

There are no formal child-care arrangements for 
CETA clients in Monroe County, New York. With 
counseling by CETA program coordinators, participants 
find their own child-care providers. CETA subsidies can 
be used only as a last resort. 

The prime sponsor rejected the idea of providing 
subsidies only after thoughtful consideration. The 
decision reflected the feeling that CETA clients would 
have a hard time adjusting to the real world, where 
wages are low, taxes are high and day care is costly, if 
they had been receiving an extra income boost thrpugh- 
CETA-subsidized child care. Also, those clients most in 
need are able to obtain day care with a sliding scale fee 
from social services and certain community-based 
organizations. 

The Rural Minnesota CEP, Inc., provides a orre-time 
stipend for child care. The stipend is enough to provide 
about one month tif care. The philosophy here is that 
CETA clients must be given 3 hand in obtaining child 
care but a long-term subsidy is not realistic in the world 



of work Continued support is granted.only when child 
care poses a formidable problem to a CETA client. 

Several prime sponsors provide child-care subsidies 
on a short-term basis, usually not longer than three 
months Often the subsidies, will depend on the type of 
program in which the participant is enrolled Far 
example, participants who need child cajds-t© remain in 
classroom training in Hillsborough Courtf^ N^ew 
Hampshire, are offered subsidized child care for the 
duration of their enrollment. Those who-are enrolled in 
work experience or public service employment, i?e M a 
wage activity, can only receive this supportive service 
for a firted period of time, generally three months. 

Classroom training is designed to provide individuals 
with technical skills and information required to perform 
a specific job, and to upgrade basic skills in making 
individuals more employable. Training is normally 
conducted in an institutional setting. In such cases, child 
care becomes an incentive for individuals toparticipate 
in these programs. 
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% \* On-the-job training, work experience and public 
seyvice employment, however, mimic the work place 
Participants are employed in productive work and 
receive wages and benefits like unsubsidized 
employees. By providing short-ierm day care, the prime 
sponsor helps the individual find low-cost child care and 
eventually budget this cost as he or she would if 
employed in an unsubsidized job. , . 

Prime sponsors noted certain problems in subsidizing 
child care. Local legal advisers have examined the issue 
of liability, the legal responsibility of the prime sponsor 
for the safety and welfare of children while they are 
the care of a CETA-subsidized day-care provider. This s 
responsibility has led some of the prime sponsors to 
deal with licensed day-care providers and individuals 
only. They will not make arrangements with other 
"babysitters," such as families, friends or church 
groups- This poses major problems to young mothers 
who may fcave transportation difficulties in getting their 
children to centers and who are faced with limbed day- 
care availability, especially in rural areas. 

Anothenssue'is the availability of "free" welfare- 
funded day care for those on public assistance such as 
AFDC. Often in rural areas, these facilities do not exist. 
In large jurisdictions, several agencies reach their limits 
in serving clients The prime sponsor ends up filling 
these service needs. 

The Portage£ounty CETA Program in Ohio and the 
local welfare day-care provider spent over $1 50,000 on 
child care last year. There is no county supported day- 
care service. Each year, Portage County CETA 
contracts with a licensed day-care center that submits 
the lowest bid for quality service. The cost per child is 
$30 a week, $40 a week for an infant. A Portage County 
CETA staff member estimates that well over half of the 
single mothers could not participate in CETAprograms 
i without child care. Every 90 days, CETA staff 
determines if there has been a change in an individual's 




need for child care so that others can be served 
Staff also pointed to the problem of unrealistic 
subsidy Often, the young mother is on welfare when she 
comes^to CETA She is enrolled in a program, paid 
wages or allowances, provided with day care and 
prepared to live independent of CETA br public 
assistance. Once out of CETA, however, the individual is 
faced with an income that can't pay all the bills because 
of day-care costs. This individual often returns to 
welfare. 

The Portage County prime sponsor is considering a 
graduated payment plan so that the CETA participant 
will pay for some of the costs for child care in an attempt 
to prepare the individual for budgeting in the "real 
world." A fiscal problem, however, is creatgd The prime 
sponsor is not a "collecting agency," the system is 
designed to ^disburse money. Many day-care centers 
face the same problem. The centers are accustomed to 
receiving bulk payments from the prime sponsors and 
other agencies and have difficulty in administering 
programs when relying on individual payments. * 

Several jurisdictions have overcome the lack of day- 
care providers by offering CETA training in this area 
Licensed home-care or child-care aides are trained In 
the Northern Virginia Manpower Consortium and the 
Louisville/Jefferson County Consortium in Kentucky In 
the Lowell Consortium, Massachusetts, CETA public 
service employment slots are used to train welfare 
mothers as child-care providers and as a source of day 
care for program participants. 
n 
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CETA Programs for Young Parents 

For the most part, comprehensive service programs' 
for young parents have focused on four 
components— education, health care, social services 
and child-care^Emphasis on the employment needs of 
pregnant youth and young parents is a relatively new 
phenomenon In several communities? however, CETA 
has been used effectively to assist yountj parents. 
Following are brief descriptions* of three programs 
using somewhat different approaches to serve young 
parents with CETA. They are presented as examples, 
from which ideas and a few lessons can be gleaned, not 
as "models" or "service packages" fo be accepted or 
rejected in total' 

Baltimore Consortium, Maryland 
Parent-Infant Center and 
Family Day-Care Program 

About four years ago, CETA program planners in 
Baltimore-became concerned about poor attendance in 
their large and otherwise very successful alternative 
education program for youth, called Harbor City 
Learning. After an investigation, it was discovered that 
many of the students were parents and were absent 
frequently because they did not have adequate child- 
care arrangements In response, the prime sponsor, in 
conjunction with the Baltimore City Schools, opened a 
Parent-Infant Center which provides free child care and 
parenting education classes for approximatejy 35 young 
parents enrolled in the Harbor City Learning program. 

The school system provides four early childhood 
education specialists and a program director. The prime 
sponsor provides the facility, materials and supplies and 
six child-care aides funded by CETA, Title VI, public 
service employment. , 

Young parents who use the center for child care are 
required to attend a parenting class that deals with 
topics ranging from health and nutrition to early childhood 
^development, many receive academic credit for 
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participation. The curriculum is designed to respond to 
the young parents' needs and concerns as they arise. 
Even tjje infants follow a curriculum individually 
designed based on their age and stage of development. 

Since the center is not equipped to respond to certain 
needs of its students, the teaqhers and the center's 
coordinator refer young parents to appropriate 
community agencies and spearhead efforts to ensure 
that services are coordinated. 

The enly major problem has been a long waiting list. 
Consequently, another center yvith capacity for an 
additional 35 participants opened in ApriN 980. _ 

Another approach to meeting child-care needs is the 
Family Day-Care Program. Baltimore is one 
of 1 7 areas 1n the country selected to operate a Youth 
Incentive Entitlement Pilot Project (YIEPP), a 
demonstration program which guarantees part-time 
work during the school year ^nd full-time work durir/igjhe 
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*More detailed descriptions of each 
program — including funding levels, 
number of participants, problems and 
implementation Suggestions— appear in 
Appendix C 
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summer to increase school retention. Many of the 8,000 
16- to 1 9-year<>ld YIEPP enrollees are parents and their 
successful participation is dependent on the availability 
of child care. The Family Day-Care Program trains 
unemployed adults to be licensed home day-care 
providers and provides free day care for children of 
YIEPP participants. 

Day-care providers are recruited in areas of the city 
where the YIEPP program operates. They attend a 
month-long training program for three hours a day, four 
days a week. The training covers such issues as early 
childhood development, activities for children of various 
ages, safety and first aid, identification of child abuse „ 
and jpeglect, nutrition and menu planning and starting 
and operating a small business Once licensed by the * 
state, the day-care providers care for up to four 
children in their homes and are paid $1 08 per month for 
each child they supervise 

Program contact: Stephen Kaiser, Public Information 
Officer, Mayor's Office of Manpower Resources, 701 St 
Paul Street, Suite 105, Baltimore, Maryland 21202, 
301/848-0660. ■ * 

Albuquerque/Bernalillo County Consortium, 
New Mexico 
New Futures School 

Starting back ifi 1 970 as a small pro]fc$tof the 
Albuquerque YWCA," New Futures SchoolVas grown to 
become one of the best-known comprehenave service 
programs for pregnantieenagers and teenarge parents. 

is also one of the few programs in the country which 
uses CETA funds to operate an employment component. 
The primaryadmlnistering agency is the Albuquerque 
public schools. CETA money is coordinated with more 
than eight different sources of federal, state' and local 
funds to provide a full range of services. 

Until recently, expectant mothers were only able to 
remain in the program for the remainder of the school 
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year in which their babies were born CETA, however, 
has made it possible for many orihe highest-risk 
adolescent mothers and fathers to receive ongoing 
intensive support through a'new component called the 
Young Parents' Center. Approximately one-third of (be 
Albuquerque Consortium's 22 percent in-school funds 
go to the Young Parents' Center/Roughly 70 to 80> 
percent of the participants are school drop.outs before 
entering the center. 

CETA-funded employment activities augment 
alternative education, health services, counseling f child 
care and other related services A counselor and two 
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i young parents to cope with 
I prepare for employment 
jpcounsslingand job 



work supervisors 
current responsibilities 
through(m(Jividual and < 
preparation a< 

, Studente nW earn academic credit for taking part in 
groups whicfifmeet regularly to discuss topics such as 
coping with the pressures of parenthood, adjusting to 
new family relationships and roles and setting personal 
goals The work supervisor also teaches a class called 
"Earning and Spending Money," which focuses on 
consumer education, career exploration, preparation for 
employment and 'decision making. ) 

Many students are referred to appropriate CETA • 
training and work experience opportunities and others 
are assisted in finding employment, in the private sector 
The center can serve approximately 1 40 young mothers 
and 30 young fathers 

The Albuquerque Consortium is one of 1 7 prime 
sponsors operating Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot 
Projects (YIEPP) Through^ special arrangement using 
1 funds from the Department of Health and Human 
Services (formerly HEW) to provide on-site day care, job 
counseling and supervision and supportive services, 
approximately 48 New Futures students participate in 
the Albuquerque YIEPP program. Eligible students 
interested^ working are identified early in New Future's 
enrollment process and may work upto 20 hours per 
week. 

Program contact. Caroline Gaston, Director, New 
Futures School, 2120 Louisiana Boulevard, N.E., 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 871 1 0, 505/883-5660. 

Mid Willamette Valley Consortium, Oregon 
Salem YWCA Teen Mother Program 

The Mid-Willamette Valley Consortium funds an 
employment counselor to work specifically with 
pregnant adolescents and young pa/ents enrolled in the 
Teen Mother Program. The prograrAseeks to minimize 
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the health, educational, emotional and economic risks of 
young parents and foster the development of the skills 
and positive attitudes necessary for their future 
success, 

To be eligible, a person must be 1 8 or under, pregnant 
or a care-giving parent (this includes young fathers), be 
eligible to attend Salem schoglsand interested in 
participating Prospective studenjs meet with a 
counselor at least twice during their first two weeks to 
develop a plan which includes a contract to meet 
minimum requirements in each of the program's five 
components — social services, education, health, 
parenting and employment • 

Each participant must meet with the employment 7? 
counselor during the first nine weeks of participation for 
an initial interview and assessment. The enjoyment 
counselor assists the students in completing a self- 
^^fKventory that appraises their needs, accomplishments 
and short- and long-terpn goals. A CETA application is 
completed So the prime sponsor can determine the 
eligibility of those interested in a CETA training or work 
experience position. At the minimum, each participant 
will acquire a Social Security number, obtain a work 
permit (if under 1 8) and compile a resume before leaving 
the program. 0 

The employment counselor works closely with the 
program's career education teacher, social service 
counselors and all other staff to deal with the young 
parent's many barriers to employment The employment 
counselor also conducts sessions on values 
clarification, decision making and consumer issues and 
provides individual and group counseling, job 
development and job placement services. 

For many participants, placement in a'job while they 
attend the program is not desirable since their "hands 
are full" with maintaining a home, finishing school and 
caring £or their chilcf Nevertheless, students formulate 
employability development plans and participate in a 



variety of activitfes designed to increase future 
opportunities They use a computerized career 
information system, put together resumes, attend mock 
interviews, practice filling out job applications and learn 
how to take advantage of community resources through 
field trips and guest lectures. 

The employment counselor also works with young 
fathers who are not enrolled in the program but whose 
partners and children are Often the counseling takes 
place after school hours in the individual's home 
Primarily, the counselor offers these fathers personal 
and career counseling, job placement and job 
development services 

Program contact. Tanarae Shaw, Employment 
Counselor, YWCA/Teen Mother Program, 768 State 
Street, Salem, Oregon 97301 , 503/581-9922. 

Department of Labor Initiatives 

The Department of Labor's (DOL) Office of Youth t 
Programs (OYP) has three major discretionary efforts 
under way to develop information for the CETA system 
on ways to serve pregnant adolescents and young 
parents Below are brief descriptions of the initiatives. 

•f" > 

The Women's Bureau. OYP has funded the DOL 
Women's Bureau in fiscal 1980 to administer five to 
eight 1 8-month demonstration programsrthat 
address the employment needs of adolescent mothers. 
The goal is to develop several possible models of- 
intervention which can eventually be replicated by prime 
sponsors. Contracts to operate the program modelswill 
be awarded to community-based organizations and . 
public school systems. 

Information contact. Dorothy Wigglesworth, 
Women's Bureau, 200 Constitution Avenue, N W., 
Washington, D C. 20210, 202/523-6631. 



Manpower Development Research h 
Corporation (MDRC). MD.RC, a nonprofit corporation 
which designs, manages and evaluates social 
programs, has been awarded a contract by OYP in fiscal 
1980 to funcf 1 8-month demonstration programs at six 
sites for pregnant teenagers and teenage mothers who 
are on welfare or members of welfare families. 
Community-based organizations will operate the 
programs and special emphasis will be placed on 
developing and examining new links between the Work 
Incentive Program (WIN) and other existing service^ 
delivery mechanisms The programs'will identify local 
community women to work individually with teenagers 
and their families and coordinate the delivery of needed 
services 

Information contact. Vivian Manning, MDRC, Three 
Park Avenue, New York, New York 10016, 21 2/532- 
3200 

Youthwork, Inc. In fiscaH980, Youthwork, Inc , a 
nonprofit tnterm§diary set up by the Department of 
Labor, conducted a national competition to identify and 
fund exemplary programs for high-risk youth Three out 
of the 13 proposals funded are programs directed 
toward pregnant adolescents and young parents. These 
are: New Futures Schools, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
the Boston YWCA, Boston, Massachusetts, and 
9 Sisterhood of Black Single Mothers, Brooklyn, New York 
The Youthwork grants will allow each of these programs 
to add an employment component to the existing 
complement of services Innovative ways to teach 
employment^skills and provide employment incentives 
to encourage school completion and defer future 
pregnancies will be implemented and evaluated 

Information contact:Karabelle Pizzigati, Youthwork, 
Inc., 805 15th Street, N.W , Washington, D.C 20005, 
202/347-2900. 
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Strategies for Improving Services 
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To determine how best to reach and serve pregnant 
adolescents and young parents at the local level, CETA 
program operators wilj first need to investigate several 
areas local needs, priorities and programs 

Assessing Local Needs - 

Pregnant adolescents and young parents are at high 
risk nationally and their numbers are growingVo 
determine whether this group should be a local priority, 
prime sponsors v can test the national facts against local 
p reality in a number of ways 

• Find out how many of th^e youngsters come to 
your own program for help Participant characteristics 
data can give an indication, but recruiters, intake 
workers and counselors may have^a better sense of 
when and why young" parents turn to CETA for help 
Many prime sponsors, when asked, hav^ bee"n surprised 
at how many of their clients are yorihg paj^T^J'i 

• Check the statistics— censJsligurekand other 
population profiles ^ 

• Consult other agencies To what extent do the 
schools attribut^dropouts to pregnancyjand 
parenthood 9 Since health care is the prdgnant 
teenager's mosf immediate concern, check with the 
public healthservice, clinics and Other likely health-care 
providers AFDC is often a young (mothers last resorts 
what do welfare worker^ say about the number'and 
needs of young parents 9 Local experts a^e probably 
already on the CETA advisory council, ju^t waiting to be 
asked. " * * 

♦ Weighing Local Priorities 

"Administrative" barriers to serving young parents in 
CETA are high Since program goals are long-term and , 
often don't lead directly to job placement, This kind of 
effort is not good for.a prime sponsor's~ptabeflnent rate. 
Since young pare'nts require very high lev^i^of 
supportive services, a CETA-funded comprehensive 



program calls for very higri costs per person Pulling 
together all the necessary Services requires much time- $ 
consuming coordination witn other providers 

You may find, on the othei hand, that this group is 
undeniably "most in need" aydthat the local 
commitment to serving it outweighs the artificaf 
imperative of the numbers, u 

Other factors in prime sponsor priority setting may 
include thepresence or absence of other agencies 
addressing these youngsters' needs If there is an early 
child-bearing problem locally and it's being ignored, the 
prime sponsor has a real responsibility to raise the 
issue Where others are well aware of the problem, the 
prime sponsor may consider only the need for an 
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employment component, not necessarily a major 
financial and staff commitment. 

Examining Local Programs 

Take a look at current programs in light of the needs 
identified. Small Changes can sometimes yield big 
results. Prime sponsors can examine aspects of their 
service delivery system in several ways. 

• Find out if you are screening out young parents. 
Child-care problems and worker attitudes toward younc} 
single parents are the most common barriers to CETA 
participation. , ' 

• Counselors, recruiters or intake workers may know 
if many interested youngsters cannot participate 
because of health or child-care concerns Do the 
schools find that many young mothers drop out? What 
happens to them? How many of your CETA enrollees are 
young parents? 

• Has anyone researched the availability of child 
care? Do all counselors have a list? Are there phones 
available for young parents' use? Transportation for 
"shopping trips" to look over potential private providers? 

• Counselors, recruiters or intake workers, perhaps, 
should examine and reassess their expectations of 
youngparents. Daphne Bu^by, director of theSisterhood ' 
of Black Single Mothers, says that many young mothers' 
aggressively independent behavior may be a 
smokescreen for very desperate needs. See our 
intervfewN*lh_her on page 49. 

• Is pregnancy a common cause for CETA program 
dropouts? Some girls don't understand that they don't 
have to drop out. Mo$t are fairly unrealistic about what 
to expect from motherhood. 

• Are there referrals in place for pregnant teenagers^ 
whether applicants or enrolleesTOften, certain 
counselors have informally blazed a trail of interlocking, 
coordinated services. A pattern/ of referrals can be built 
on such networks. In some areas, one counselor 



specializes in shepherding the very tough cases through 
the maze of social agencies, but caseloads have to be 
adjusted to accommodate this. 

• Are workers sure of what they can and cannot do 
or say in terms of family planning? CETA prohibits the 
requirement that enrollees aecept family planning 
services (Section 121[al3]) Uncertainty^about this 
provision can unnecessarily limit a counselor's options'. 

• Can CETA participants themselves provide child 
care for other enrollees? 

• Could parent-education and child-care workers be 
trained under CETA, then used to provide these sfervices 
for later enrollees? * . 

What happens if a young mother decides to stay 
home with her baby, rather than to continue school, 
work or training? Would intensive job search training 
have a lasting effect, if she can be persuaded to stay 
two weeks? Are there any continuing educatioo 
programs especially foe young mothers that she could 
be persuaded to join? Perhaps such cases could be 
tagged for priority follow-up recruitment 

• Remember young fathers- While they appeal for 
help much less frequently than mothers, every effort 
they make to share responsibility for their children 
should be ( rewarded, not discouraged If they drop out to 
support their children, counseling designed to 
encourage a return to school must be sensitive to the 
young man's pride and sense of responsibility 

• Avoid sex-specific program titles 

• Use typewritten information sheets for young 
fathers if specially designed brochures are clearly 
geared toward mothers. 

• Talk to health and social workers already serving 
young parents about the youngsters' ultimate job 
prospects Would an employment component be a good 
addition to their programs? 

• Find out what needs are simply going unmet and 
encourage appropriate groups to apply for some of the 
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federal funds listed in Appendix G. If no federal funds 
match the needs identified, talk to the United Way, 
community and-vofunteer groups, churches and 
synagogues that might consider developing the needed 
service , 

• Use your subager/its* expertise, clients' own 
views and counselors' experience to find solutions that 
can transform a program.. 

Needed: Comprehensive Services 

Those overused Washington catch 
words — coordination and linkages — apply doubly to 
serving young parents, The major barrier to serving 
young parents with CETA is fragmented services 



Pregnant adolescents and young parents have many 
needs and problems which reduce their chances for 
employment To succeed, they must find a way to deal 
with much more than employment needs. 

The CETA system can provide many needed services 
but is not structured to respond to some of the more 
intense support service needs of young parents. Prime 
sponsors can, however, function as coordinators to 
direct participants to appropriate community service 
agencies. 

In very small areas, where only a handful of 
youngsters need such intensive help, CETA might even 
be the sole source Qf funding. Normally, however, CETA 
will Either contribute an employment component to a 
health or social services effort, or it will be the focal 
point for pulling a number of services together. This 
''might involve meeting with local agencies and 
organizations — health, social service and welfare 
agencies, local churches, voluntary organizations, 
schools, community action agencies, day-care centers, 
hospitals and clinics — to develop a community-wide 
plan v 

The plan should identify the services each agency will 
provide, outline an organized system for referrals and . 
determine how several individual programs and services 
can respond to young parents' needs in a coordinated 
manner. Perhaps one agency or organization might be 
designated as an "anchor agency," taking resppnsibility 
for the involvement and coordination of other agencies 
and services 



Staff Training 

Yaung parents have unique problems that require 
much sensitivity, individual attention and support on tfie 
part of service providers. If counselors communicate a 
negative or punitive attitude, problems are multiplied. 
CETA program planners should consider developing in- 
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service training programs that focus on the special 
needs of the young mother or father 

Many young parents require services from a variety of 
programs and agencies. To be an effective advocate, 
CETA staff should be aware of other programs outside of 
CETAand be knowledgeable enough about the various 
requirements and eligibility criteria to guide their clients 
around many of the bureaucratic roadblocks This 
involves more than informfng clients of the names and 
addresses of available community services, although^ 
that is a first step. It means following up on referrals to 
assure that the appropriate servicers are provided. 

i 

A Word About "ModeJ' Programs 

Many of the best comprehensive-programs have an 
elaborate packaging of services, using several sources 
of fundigng, and often operate under several different 
fiscal-ye¥r$. Many of the Department of Labor's 
discretionary efforts for young parents stress new 
relationships with community groups and other federal 
programs and combinations of several funding sources 
If these models are refined so they can be easily 
integrated into prime sponsors' ongoing programs, 
perhaps local service delivery will move in this direction 
Given the crisis management atmosphere of many 
CETA programs, however, this approach is often 
unrealistic. 

* The pertinent question for CETA planners to address 
is, "How can services to pregnant adolescents and 
young parents bejimproved in the context of an ongoing 
compr^0Si,ygC^t"A service delivery system?" There 
is no single program model. Each prime sponsor will 
hdve to determine its own priorities and how to organize 
^ivices within its own community. 
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Appendix B 

Selected Statistics 

to 

Population 



Health Factors, 



J 



Repeat Pregnancies 



The population 1 5 to 1 9 years old has swelled over the 
past 25 years High birth rates during the baby boom of 
1 946-1 957 created a bulge in ttie age structure during 
the T960s and 1 970s For example, the population of 
women 1 5 to 1 9 years old has increased from 6.5 million 
in 1 960 to 1 0.4 million in 1 977. o}er the next 1 5 years, 
the number of adolescents will decrease slightly. But it 
will increase thereafter when the babies born jn the 
mid-1 970s and early 1 980s reach their teens 
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StfUrce: "Adolescent Health, Services, and Pregnancy 
Prevention and Care Act of 1978 " (Testimony delivered 
before the United States Senate Committee on Humaft 
Resources, Ninety-fifth Congress, Washington, D.C 
June 14 and July 12, 1978). 

Source: Elizabeth M, Whelan and George K. Higgins, 



'"^Teenage Childbearing— Extent and Consequences 
(Washington, D.C: Consortium Oft Early Childbearing 
and Childrearing, January 1973). 



Half of pxegnant teenagers age 1 5 to 1 7 receive "no s 
prenatal care until the second trimester of their 
pregnancy. Six percent of teenagers under 1 5 receive no 
prenatal care at all. Because of this and other factors, a 
baby born to a teenage mother is more than twice as 
likely to die during the first year of life than a baby born 
to an older woman. Developmental disabilities are twice 
as likely to occur in the children of teen mothers than in 
the offspring of older mothers The likelihood of low birth/ 
weight babies is 30 to 50 percent greater for teenagers, 
and low birth weight is associated with a number of 
conditions that can cause lifelong health and disability/ 
problems 

Of all teenagers who give birth, the frequency of repeat 
pregnancies is 1 8 percent by six months postpartum, 
44 percent at one year, 70 percent it two years and 95 
percent at five years when contraceptive programs are 
unavailable. When family planning services are 
available, evidence indicates that at least 50 percent 
still become pregnantv/ithin 36 fnonths of the delivery 
of their first child. The most dramatic effect of repeat 
teenage pregnancy is theincreased health risk not only 
to the mother, but also to the second and subsequent 
infants. 



Source: ' 'Adolescent Health, Services, and Pregnancy 
Prevention and Care Act of 1 978 " (Testimony delivered 
before the United States Senate Committee on Human 
Resources, Ninety-fifth Congress, Washington, D.C, 
June 14andJuly 12, 1978), 



Source: Philip M Sarrel, "TheAJniversity and the 
'Jeenage Unwed Mother," in American Journal of Public 
Health (Washington, D.C' American Public Health 
Association, Volume 57, Number 8, 1 967). 

Source: Frank F. Furstenberg, Unplanned Parenthood: 
The Social Consequences of Teenage Childbearing 
(New York' The Free Press, 1976). 
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Over the last two decades, there has been a substantial 
decline in overall birjh rates in the U.S. Fertility rates, 
however, have not fallen as rapidly among teenagers as 
they have for older Women. While thejotal number of 
births to teen^ers today is not much different than in 
1961 .^e^ge^atriBtrfion of the mothers younger. 
The birf&rater among 1 0 to>1 4 year old's alone increased 
by^bout 25*percent in the last-decade. Each year, more 

2ne millio n or one-tenth of all 1 5- to 1 9-year-old 
women to this country become pregnant. In addition, . 
30,000 girlayoungef than 16 get pregnant arinually. . 
Approximately 600,000 teenagers will. givebirth in 1 980. 
* Over half of all babies born to teenagersJifje.out 
of wedlock. 



Source: "Adolescent Health, Services, and Pregnancy 
Prevention and Care Act of 1978 " (Testimony delivered 
beforejhe United States Senate Committee on Human 
Resources, Ninety-fifth Congress, Washington, D.C., 
June' 14 and July 12, 1978). 

Source: Kristin Moore et al., Teenage Motherhood: 
Social and Economic Consequences (Washington, . 
D.C. The Urban Institute, 1979). 



The youngefa girl is when she first marries, the higher- 
the probability of separation or divorce. A teenager who 
marries at age 1 4 to 1 7, for example, is two to three 
limes more likely to experience divorce or separation 
than one who marries in her early twenties; 
^proximately 60 percent of all teenage marriages 
result in divorce in five yeafrs. 1 



Source: "Adolescent Health, Services, and Pregnancy 
Prevention and Care Act of 1978 " (Testimony delivered 
the United States Senate Committee on Human 
Resources, Ninety-fifth Congress, Washington, D.C. 
June 14 and July 12, 1978). 

Source: Frank F. Furstenberg , Unplanned 
Parenthood: The r Social Consequences of Teenage 
Childbearing (New York: The Free Pr^ss, 1976). 



S>tatistiffs confirm that finality teenage pregnancies are 
nov^Ve&^jved. through abortion. About one-third of all 
abortions e^ctvyeafare obtajrjed by<teenagers, 
afc$Jt one half of these py J#andl«9 year oldsy.45' # 
percent by 1 5 to 1 7 year'olBs and Spertpenttyy \>, 
youngsters 14 apayounger.^e total njpYnber^ias risep, 
from about 191 ,4$) in 1972, the yearfcefqre3h e > 
Supreme Court abortion decisign^,4o about 325,000 in 
1975 and 400,000 in 1979. 4 



Source: The Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1 1 Million 
Teenagers: What Can Be Done AbouUhe Epidemic of 
Adolescent Pregnancies in the United States (New York; 
Planned Parenthood Federation of America, Inc., 1976). 
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Welfare 



School Dropouts 



The annual earnings of a woman wbo has her first child 
at age 1 5 or below are roughly 30 percent less than the 
earningspf a woman who has her first child at 1 9 or 20. 
More than 94 percent of teen mothers who choose to 
keep their children are dependent onjpubliowelfare for 
economic support. In 1975, the fedofral government 
disbursed $4.65 billion>nrough therAid to Families with 
Dependent Children program to households containing 
✓ r women who bore their first child while teenagers. Of all 
v children born out of wedlock to teenagers, almost 60 
percent end up on welfare? 

Pr^nancy is the largest single cause of school dropout. 
About 80 percent of women who first become mothers 
at 1 7 or younger never complete high school, twice as 
high a proportion as those who do not give birth until 
they are 20 or older. Ninety percent of mothers 1 5 or 
younger drop out of school and 40 percent do not make 
^make it through the eighth grade. 
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Source: "Adolescent Health, Services and Pregnancy 
Prevention and Care Act of 1 978 ' 1 (T estimony delivered 
before the United States Senate Committee on Human , 
Resources, Ninety-fifth Congress, Washington, D.C., 
June 14 and July 12,1978). 

Source: Steven P. Schinke et al., "Improving Teenage 
Mother's Ability to Compete for Jobs," in Social Work 
Research and Abstracts (Washington, D.C.: National 
•Association of Sociaf Workers, Inc., Volume 14, Number 
3,1978). j 

Source: U^yd Bacon, ,: Early Motherhood, Accelerated 
Role Transition and Social Pathology," in Social Forces 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, Volume 
52, Number 3, 1974), > 
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Young Parents 

Eligible forCETA 



r 



Table 4 presents the distribution of 'low-income parents 
between 1 6 and 1 9 years old who are eligible f orthe 
Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects (YIEPP), a 
program operating in 1 7 areas of the country, which 
guarantees part-time jobs during the school year and 
full-time work during the summer to increase school 
retention. Of eligible YIEPP participants, 1 6.5 percent 
haveat least one child. The figure rises dramatically 
with age. Whereas 12.2 percent of 16-year-old eligible 
females have,children, over 50 percent of the l97ear-old 
females are mothers. 

Jj>t>fe4 / 
Out of the YIEW>»Eligible Population,*. 
Percentage of Youths with Children by Age, 
Race, Se^ and Household Head Status 





Females * 


Males 


Total 




White 


24 8 


. 5.9 


15.6 




Black 


26.5 


65 


17.0 




Hispanic 


23.0 


7.4 


. 151 




Other 


27.0 


2.2 


134 




16 years old 


12.2 


- ,19 


73 


V 


17 years old 


23.7 


4.6 . 


14.4 




1 8 years old 


36.2 


9.8 


23.5 




19 years old^ 


51.8 , 


17.2 


34.8 




Head of ' 










Household 


668 


188 


:52.9 




Not Head of ' 










of Household 


20.0 


5.7 • 


128 




TOTAL (16 to 19) 


25.8 


6.4 


165 



Table 5 presents the distribution of single youffis with, 
children.VThe percentages are slightly smaller but reveal 
a similar pattern. However, there are greater differences 
in'the childbearing rates among single youths by facial 
group. Single black youths have a much higher incidence 
of births than do single white youths. 

Tables 

Out of the YIEPP'Eligible Population 
Percentage of Single Youths with Children by Age, 
Race, Sex and Household Head Status 





Females 


Males 


Total 


" White 


16.5 


3.1 


9.6 


Black • 


25.6' 


6.5 


16.4 


• Hispanic 


17.3 


5.4 


11.0 


. Other • ' 


22.9 


2.2 


11.2 


16 years old 


. U.4 


2.0 


68 


17 years old 
|18yearsold 


8|0- -.. 
33.3 


4.4 

^"B.8 


13.3 
21.1 


ll 9 years old 


. 47.7 


14.7 


30.7 


Head of 








Household 


63.8 


92 


46.2 


' Not Head 








of Household 


' 19.2 


56 


■ 124 


* TOTAL 
* 


23.3 


58 


14.7 



Source: Suzanne Barclay et a'l., Schooling and Work 
■Among Youths from Low-Income Households. A 
Baseline Report from the Entitlement Demonstration 
(New York: Manpower Demonstration Research 
Corporation, 1979). 
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Participation 

of Young^Parents 
in CETA Programs 



Table 6 presents data gathered from the Continuous 
Longitudinal Manpower Survey (CLMS) on young parents 
enrolled in CETA in fiscal 1 978 For purposes of the 
analysis ? the term single parents was defined as, 
enrollees who at CETA entry were ungiarned but did 
have their children residing with them in the same 
household The estimates are that, in fiscal 1 978, the 
programs surveyed by CLMS (adult-oriented programs 
under old Titles I, N, VI and youth programs funded 
under the "old" Titles I and III) newly enrolled 2,380,200 
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persons Approximately 1 1 5,200 enrollees were 
considered young parents under age 22, comprising 4 
percent of all new enrollees. Approximately 80,600 or 3 
percent of nevv enrollees were single parents under age 
22 

Source: United States Department of Labor, "Single 
Parents Under Age 22 Enrolled in Decentralized CETA 
Programs," prepared on special request of the National 
Association of Counties Research, Inc., mimeographed 
(Washington, DC US. DOL, 1980) 



Based upon enrollees in CETA 
programs sampled by CLMS 
Parents refer to enrollees who had 
their children residing with them in the 
same housftoid 



2 'Single parents refers to enrollees who 
were unmarried but had their children 
residing with inem in the same 
household 



Based upon enrollees for whnp> all 
information is available W . 



'"Minority" includes black, 
Hispanic and other nonwhute groups 



"Single" includes widowed, divorced, 
separated and never married 

Source: Continuous Longitudinal 
Manpower Survey, Special Cross- 
Tabulations 



Table 6 

Characteristics of CETA Enrollees Who Were Parents, Fiscal 1978 1 ' 



Selected 
Characteristics 



Enrollees Age 22 and 
Over Who Were Parents 



Enrollees Under Age 
22 Who Were Parents 



Single Parents 
Under Age 22 



Estimated number of new enrollees 


381,300 


115,200 


80,600 


Percent 3 


100 


100 


100 


Age at entry: 




\ 




Under 18 




23 


28 


,18-21 




77 „ 


72 


22 and over 


100 






Sex- 








Male 


39 ' 


22 


(12) 


•Female 


61 


78 


88 


Minority status: 








White, excluding Hispanic 


55 * 


34 


25 


Minority* 


45' 


66 


75 


Marital status at entry 








Married 


56- 


30 




Single 5 


44 


70 


100 


Head of family status. 








Head of family 


76 


43' , 


40 


Not head of family 


24 


' 57 


60- 


In-school status at entry- 








-In-school 


7 


31 \ 


42 


Not in-school 


93 


69 


58 



Baltimore Consortium, Maryland 

Family Day-Care Program 
Parent-Infant Center ? . 

These two programs are operated by the Mayor's 
Office of Manpower Resources, a prime sponsor, and* 
the Baltimore City Schools, an education agency. Costs 
are $2,200 per slot per year at the Parent-Infant Center 
and $108 per month per child in Family Day-Care. 
Funding for Family Day-Care comes from CETA Title IV 
YIEPP ($600,000), for the Parent-Infant Center from 
^ETA Title IV YETP ($73,375). The Parent-Infant Center 
serves approximately 35; Family Day-Care is projected 
toWrve 600-650. 

Unique Features of Programs: 

/ The prime sponsor uses two different approaches to 
meet the child-care needs of young parents and thereby 

\improve program attendance. The Parent-Infant Center 
offers child care, early childhood education and 
rarentirtg education for young parents enrolled in 
raitimore's alternative education program. The Family 

'"Day-Care Program trains unemployed 

-adults to be licensed home day-care providers. Young 

, parents enrolled in Baltimore's Entitlement Program 
(YIEPP) are eligible for free day-care services from the 
home providers. 

Duration of Grants: 

^Family Day Care: October 1 , 1 979-September 30, 1 980 
Parent-Infant Center: October 1, 1 979-September 
30,1980 «t ~~~ 

Major Program Goals and Objectives* 

Both child-care arrangements aim to improve young 
parents' attendance in CETA youth programs. The 
availability of child care makes it possible for young 
parents to go to school as well as hold a job. The Parent- 
Infant Center also seeks to teach youth with 
children to become better parents and provide 
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opportunities for their children's successful ' 
development. The Family Day-Care Program is designed 
to have a lasting impact on the community by increasing 
the availability of quality day care, even when this 
program is completed. 

Contacts: 

Marion Pines, Director 

Mayor's Office of Manpower Resqurces 

701 St. Paul Street, Suite 105 

Baltimore, Md. 21202 

301/848-0660 

Stephen Kaiser, Public Information Officer 
Mayor's Office of Manpower Resources 
701 St.PaulStreei, Suite 105 
Baltimore, Md. 21202 
301/848-0660 

Program Description: Farriiiy Day-Care Program: 

Baltimore is one of 1 7 areas in the country selected to 
operate a Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Project «- 
(YIEPP), a demonstration program which guarantees 
part-time work during the school year and full-time work 
during the summer to increase school retention. Many 
of the 8,000 16-1 9-year-old .YIEPP enrollees are parents, 
and their successful participation is dependent on the 
availability otchild care. The Family Day-Care Program 
trains unemployed adults to be licensed home day-care 
providers and provides free day care for children of 
YIEPP participants. 

• Day-care providers are recruited in areas of the city 
where the YIEPP program operates. They attend a 
month-long training program that meets three hours a 
day, four days a week. The training covers issues such 
as: early childhood development, activities for children ' 
of various ages, safety and first aid, identification of child 
abuse and neglect, nutrition and menu planning and 
starting and operating a small business. Once licensed 
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by the state, the day-care providers care for up to four 
children in their homes and are paid $1 08 per month for 
each child they supervise. 

Program Description: ParenWnfant Center 

Jointly operated by the prime sponsor and the 
Baltimore City Schools, the Parent-Infant Center 
provides free child care and parenting education 
c&sses for young parents enrolletfm Baltimore's 
alternative education program, called Harbor City 
Learning. Young parents who use the center for child 
care are required to attend a parenting class (many 
receive academic credit for participation) that deals With 
topics ranging from coping with parenthood to early 
childhood development The curriculum is designed to 
.respond to the young parent s needs and concerns as 
they arise. Even the infants follow a curriculum 
individually designed according to their age and 
developmental stage. * 

Since the center is not equipped to respond to all the 
needs of its students, the teachers and the center's 
coordinator refer youhg parents to appropriate 
community agencies and spearhead efforts to ensure 
that services are coordinated. 

Students are encouraged to spend as much time with 
their children at the center as their schedules permit In 
Jhe Harbor City Learning Prograpn, participants work for 
two weeks and attend school for two weeks A few 
young parents use the Parent-Infant Center as a 
worksite. . 

Administrative and Staff Requirements: 

The Parent-Infant Center has four teachers and a 
program director provided by the school system. All are 
specialists Nearly childhood education. The prime 
sponsor provides the facility, materials and supplies and 
six child-care aides funded by CETA, Title VI, Public 
Service Employment \ / 

The Family Day-Care staff includes a director, intake 



worker, trainer, licenser, secretary and a part-time home 
inspector** 

V 

Recruitment/Client Profile: 

Roughly 85 to 90 percent of the Parent-Infant Center 
participants are minorities. Close to 98 percent are 
minorities in the Family Day-Care Program. Of the 
approximately 35 .students who use the Parent-Infant 
Center, four are young fathers. None of the YIEPP 
participants who use Family Day-Care are fathers 

All students entering the Harbor City Learning 
Program go through an assessment process. If day-care 
needs are identified, they are referred to the Parent- 
Infant Center. Recruitmeht is not a problem; with only 35 
slots available, there is a long waiting list. 

Youth enrolling irt the YIEPP program also go through 
an assessment process. If day care is a problem they 
are referred to the Family Day-Care Program. CETA 
counselors, who are outstationed in every major high ' 
school participating in the YIEPP program, also refer 
young parents to Family Daycare. In addition, flyers 
were distributed to schools, alternative education 
centers and CETA intake offices and placed with each of 
the YIEPP participants' paychecks. 

Outcomes to Date: 

'in the four years since the Parent-Infant Center was 
opened, attendance in the Harbor City Learning 
Program has improved by more than 20 percent. Part of 
the improvement is due to the day care made available 
by the center. Furthermore, the retention rate for Harbor 
City students with children who use the center is much 
higher than for JJjfcse with children who do not 

It is too early to discern the effects participation^ 
Family Day-Care will have on studenjs' attendance and % 
length of participation in the YIEPP program 

Problems/Progress: 

Plahners initially estimated that over 700 young 
parents enrolled in YIEPP would take advantage of free 
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child care provided by the Family Day-Care Program 
Start-up, however, was surprisingly slow with only 67 
participants after four months. It is unclear why there 
was such a slow start, and planners have revised the 
estimates to 600650 participants The training of day- 
care providers has gone quite well, with 51 care-givers 
completing the month-long training program by April, 1, 
1980. 

The Parent-Infant Center has been very successful. 
The only major problem has been a lack of resource^ 
needed to serv£ more young parents Consequently, 
another center with the capacity for an additional 35 
participants opened in April 1 980 A long waiting list still 
remains. The only other problems have been 
transportation and scheduling Harbor City Learning 
students are very busy rMs often difficult for the young 
parents, who primarily depe?^onj:ity buses, to^ 
coordinate work and school with dropping off and . 
picking up their children and attending parenting 
classes Often this requires $1 .50 to $2 in bus fare each 
day and nearly two hours of travel time 

Implementation Hints: 

In Maryland, it is possible to become a licensed day- 
care provider without participating in a training program. 
However, Baltimore's experience indicates that 
participation in a training program leads to better quality 
child care and improves the chances that Jhe providers 
will remain in the family day-care business. It is also very 
important to pay the care-givers enough to survive 
without another source of income, so that running a 
small business is more attractive than going on welfare. 
With all the business expenses, food and supply costs, 
the Baltimore family day-care providers, who take in a 
maximum of $436 pe r month, earn only slightly more* 
than they would receive on welfare 

Staff at Baltimore Parent-Infant Center have learned 
that providing child care is not enough. Young parents 




have many support service needs Parenting education 
is crucial. Teaqhers and counselors who work with 
young parents should be knowledgeable about 
community resources, and one person or one agency 
should take the lead in making sure those needs are + 
met. \ > * 
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Albuquerque-Bernalillo County 
Consortium, New Mexico 

New Futures School %t 

The New Futures School, an education and private 
nonprofit agency, operates an employment component. 
Funding of $51 ,055 comes from GET A Title IV YETP, 
approximately $300,000 for three years from'the Office 
of Human Development, Department of Health and 
Human Services, ahd $320,450 from CETA Title IV, „ 
' Discretionary, Youthwork Inc. CETA Title IV YIEPP funds 
employ eligible New Futures students but are not given 
directly to the school. 

There were 48 YIEPP participants from September 
1979 to Marcel 980; there is a projected enrollment of 
1 70 for the Young Parents' Center for fiscal 1 980 (one- 
third funded by YETP 22 percent in-school funds). 

Unique Features of Program: 

New Futures School is one of very few 
comprehensive programs in the country which use_ 
CETA funds to operate an^employment component for 
pregnant teenagers and teenage parents. CETA money 
is coordinated with over eight different sources of 
federal, state and local funds to provide a full range of 
services so that the special health, education, social 
service, child-care and employment needs of the 
participants are met by one agency. Setting goals fo 
show young women that pregnancy need not limit 
vocational aspirations, exploring nontraditional roles, job 
training and job finding skills-are emphasized in several 
ways. 

Duration of Grants: ,• 

YETP: October 1 , 1^79-September 30, 1980 
HHS (Support for YIEPP Component) October 1, 
1978-September30, 1981 

Youthwork Inc. (Discretionary). April 1 , 1980-September 
30, 1 981 



Major Program Goals and Objectives: 

Overall goals are to: help young women prepare for 
and adjust to motherhood, instill a healthy self-concept; 
help solve personaj problems; encourage young women 
to complete their high school education; ensure proper 
health care for mother and baby and aid in the 
development of a satisfactory relationship with family 
and society. 

Specific employment-related objectives include 
assisting young parents to: successfully Combine 
parenting and employment; develop positive attifudes 
towardemployment; acquire marketable skills and gaio^ 
on-the-job experience leading toward regular 
employment. The program alsd seeks to develop 
positive attitudes toward the young mother's 
employment by her family and boyfriend or husband. 

Contacts: 

Shirley Harris, Director 

Albuquerque-Bernalillo County Office-otComprehensive 

Employment and Training Administration 

505 Marquette N.W. ; 

East Side Lowec Lobby ^ 

Albuquerque, N.M, 87103 - * • 

505/766-7203 ^ . 

Caroline Gaston, Director 

New Futures School 

2120 Louisiana Boulevard N.E. 

Albuquerque, N.M. 871 10 

505/883-5680 

r 

Program Description: 

New Futures School is a comprehensive program for 
teenage parents. It is divided into three major 
components: the Perinatal Program, the Young Parents' 
Center and the Entitlement Component, called WORP 
(Work Opportunities Research Program) (See chart.) The 
latter two components are CETA- related,, 

Perinatal Program: A full range of services in the 



areas of health, education, social services, child care 
and family counseling is provided for expectant 
mothers, who may stay in the program for the remainder 
of the school year in which their baby is born The 
average length of stay is five months. 

Young Parents' Center. Intensive support is 
provided for a limited number of high-risk adolescent 
mothers who are unable to return to their regular, 
schools or obtain employment. SonQie participants have . 
been in the perinatal program during their pregnancy 
and immediately thereafter, while others have received- 
ve/y few Support services during pregnancy. Roughly 70 
to 80 percent are school dropouts before entering the 
center. When in full operation, tlie center has a capacity 
to serve 1 40 young mothers and 30 young fathers. 

CETA-funded employment activities augment 
alternative education, health services, counseling, child- 
care and other related services. A counselor and work 
supervisor help the young parents to cope with current 
responsibilities and prepare for work force participation ■ 
through individual and group counseling and job 
preparation activities. Students may earn credit for 
taking part in groups which meet regularly to discuss 
topics such as coping with the pressures of parenthood, 
adjusting to new family relationships and roles and 
setting personal goals The work supervisor also 
teaches a class called "Earning^and Spending Moj^,' 1 
whiclifocuses on consumer education, career 4V) 
exploration, preparation for employment and decjsiOn - 
making. Many students are referred to appropriate CETA 
traming and work experience opportunities and others 
are helped to find employment in the private sector. 

A discretionary* grant enabled the Yount Parents' 
Cerrter to expand its service by hipng a public health 
nurse to deal with the health problems of the young 
mothers and their children; hiring a job 
" counselor/developer to work with young fathers, 
assisting students with transportation to the center and 
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their worksites, allowing the center to remain open in the 
summer, providing allowances for 20 subsidized job 
slots jn the community and adding a research 
component to evaluate the various interventions. 

Entitlement Program/WORP: Albuquerque is one of 
1 7 areas in the country selected to operate a Youth 
Incentive Entitlement Pilot Project (YIEPP), a 
demonstration program which guarantees part-time * 
work during the school yeantmd full-time work during the 
summer to increase school retention. ThrougFfa special 
arrangement-using funds from ttfe Department of Health 
and Human Services (formerly HEW) to provide on-site 
day-care, job counseling and supervision and supportive 
services, approximately 48 New Futures students 



*New Futures School is one of 1 3 
programs selected to receive funds in a 
national competition focusing on-high- 
risk youth, conducted by Youthwork, 
Inc , a nonprofit intermediary* 
corporation set up by ^Department of 
Labor V-T ~ 
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participate Jn the Albuquerque YIEPP program, referred 
to as the Work Opportunities Research Program 
(WORP). Eligible students interested in working are 
identified early in the enrollment process and may work 
up to 20 hours per week. 
Administrative and Staffing Requirements: 

The relationship between the components of New 
Futures School can be diagrammed as follows* 




Support Services 



Job Counseling 
and 
Placement 
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Day Care 



Alternative 
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The perinatal program has a staff of approximately 25 
people who provide a full range of services. Only one 
staff member is funded 6y CETA, a receptionist who is a 
CETA Title VI PSE worker. The Youog Parents' Center 
employs 16 staff, a program coordinator, eight teachers, 
a part-time child-care director, three care-givers and a 
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secretary, funded primarily from the Albuquerque Public 
Schools and the New Mexico Department of Vocational 
Education. A job counselor and work supervisor are 
funded by CETA Title IV, YETP. A discretionary grant 
from Youthwork Inc., pays the salary of a public heatth 
nurse and a job counselor/developer who works 
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specifically with young fathers. The WORP component 
has seven staff, an assistant director, a public health 
nurse, a job counselor, three care-givers and a 
secretary All areiunded By the Department of Healtl\ 
and Human Services. * ~ 

Recruitment/Client Profile: 

Over half of the clients in New Future^are Hispanic. 
Vyhites'are the next largest group at 35 percent, and 
blacks and Native Americans eaclyaccount for rcfilghly 
5 percent of total participants. AgeC range fro/n 1 3 to 21 
years, with close to 80 percent of the students falling in 
theHS- to 1 7-year-old bracket. Jhe ovefwhelmmg 
majority of participants are female, however, a small 
number of young fathers are enrolled in the Young 
Parents Center. Over 70 percent of the young parents 
are single when entering New Futures School, but the 
percentage of married students in the Young Parents' 
Center is greater than in other components. Roughly 30 
percent of the students in the perinatal program were 
school dropouts prior to gnt&ring New Futures, whereas 



70-80 percent of students rn the Young Parents' Center 
were previous dropouts o « • > 

Most youngparents hear atxxjt New Futures by word 
of mouth from present and past New Futures students 
Others are referred by schools, doctors and community 
agencies Recruitment also occurs through public 
service announcements on radio and television, 
newspaper features and flyets distributed in health 
clinics, schools, Planned Parenthood offices, 
laundromats and welfare and food stamp offices. 

Outcomes to Date: 

Since both the Young Parents' Center and the 
Entitlement/WORP componenets ai% new to the school, 
it is too early to measure outcomes However the 1 0- 
year successful.track record of the Ne.w Futures 
pe?inata[program indicated that favorable results can 
be anficipated fromthe n^fr/ employment components. 
Past records demonstrate a low number of repeat" 
pregnancies,^ high rate of return to school and a low* 
dropout ratewithin the'school. 

Problems/Pcogress: 

Maintaining goQd attendance is a problem, 
particularly forthe'Young Parents' C^nt^r, since its 
clients generally hav^more severe problems. The 40~to, 
50 p^fcent daily attendance rate at the center is caused 
in large part by the yOung mothers' and babies' health 
problems. It is anticipated that attendance will improve * 
with the addition of a full-time nurse to the staff of the 
center. s 

integrating the roles of teenager, parent, student and 
worker Is not easy. Often students are very interested in 
obtaining a job immediately tqmeet income needs but 
are less intere^d in education, training and job 
preparation activrtteSrThe staff strongly emphasizes 
building self-esteem, fostering responsibility and 
developing an awareness of the importance of preparing 
toabbieve future goals. 
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CETA income eligibility and verification requirements 
make it difficult to serve many young parents in the 
€ntitlement/WORP component. Often students in the . 
most dire circumstances are unable to obtain the 
necessary records to document. family income over the 
previous six months, since their living situations have 
been very unstable and erratic. 

Implementation Hints: 

An effective approach to serving pregnant adolescent 
parents must deal with their many special needs anc^ 
problems. The impact of excellent job training and work 
experience is diminished if education, health, child care 
and other needs go unmet. Counselprs and other staff 
who work with young parents need to be aware of the 
multiplicity of problems these youth face and establish 
working relationships with appropriate community 
agencies to ensure that all of the necessary services are 
provided. 

Child care is probably the single most important need 
of young parents. Without adequate arrangements for 
child care, any approach or program is likely to fail. If 
this provision is not written into the prograrn, staff must 
work with participants to secure reliable, quality care in 
the community.. 

General Comments: 

New Futures School is a very complex program to 
administer, it uses several different funding sources and 
grants and operates under four different fiscal years 
Prime sponsors interested in improving services to 
young parents should not examine this program as a 
model to accept or reject in total, but rather focus on 
those activities and approaches which can effectively 
be implemented in their own youth programs The most 
important lesson to draw frorin the success of New 
Futures School, however, is the benefit of serving 
young parents in a comprehensive and coordinated 
manner. 




faid-Willamette Valley Consortium, 
Oregon 

•A 

YWC A Teen Mother Program 

;i\ie Teen Mother Program is operated by the Salem 
(Orei) YWCA, a private nonprofit agency. Funding of 
$22,449 comes from CETA Title If-B and the program 
•serves a maximum of 75 participants. 

HJnique Feature^) of Program: 

+ Mid-Willamette Valley Consortium funds an 
employment counselor at the Salem Teen Mother 
Program to provide employment and training services to 
pregnant adolescents and young parents. The 
employment component is an'integral part of a 
comprehensive program which includes: day care, 
alternative education, parenting education and health 

' and social services. Young mothers andlathers are 
assisted in activities that range from acquiring a Social 
Security number and writing a resume to finding and 
holding a job. 

Duration of Grant: 

October 1, 1979-September 30, 1980 

Major Pro$riT?fGoals and Objectives: 

The Teen'foother Program seeks to minimize the 
health, educational, emotional and economic risks of 
young parents and pregnant adolescents and to develop 
the skills and positive attitudes necessary for their fufure 
success. An employment counselor helps each 
participant make decisions, set realistic goals and 
obtain a job or training position which best meets his or 
her needs. The counselor plans to place at least 25 
young parents into un&ibsidized jobs. 

Contacts: 

Patrick Moorfi#Director 
Mid-Willamette Valley Consortium 



1600 St&te Street 
Salem, Oregon 97301 
503/58&6326 

Tanarae Shaw 

YWCA/Teen Mother Progranrr 
768 State Street 
Salem, Oregon 97301 
503/581-99*22 

Program Description: £ 

To be eligible for the Teen Mother Program, a person 
must be 1 8 or under, pregnant or a care-giving parent 
(this includes younc^ fathers) and interested in attending 
the program Prospective students meet with a 
counselor at least twice during their first two weeks to 
develop a program plan which includes formulating a 
contract to meet minimum requirements in each of the 
program's five components — social services, 
4 education, health, parenting and employment. 

Each participant must meet with the employment 
counselor during the first nine weeks of participation^ 
an initial interview and assessment. The employment 
counselor assists the students in completing a self- 
inventory that appraises their needs, accomplishments 
and short- and long-term goals. A CETA application is 
completed so the prime sponsor can determine the 
f eligibility of those interested in a CETA training or work 
experience position. At the minimum, each participant 
will acquire a Social Security number, obtain a work 
permit (if under 18) and compile a resume before leaving 
the program 

The employment counselor works closely with the 
program's career education teacher, social service 
counselors anckalf other staff to deal with the young 
parents' many barriers to employment. The employment 
counselor also conducts sessions on values / 
clarification, decision making and consumer issues and 
provides individual and group counseling, job 



development and job placement services. 

For many participants, placement in a job while they 
attend the program is not desirable. Nevertheless, 
students formulate employability development plans and 
participate in a variety of activities designed to increase 
future opportunities. They use a computerized career 
information system, put together resumes, participate in 
mock interviews, practice filling out job applications and 
learn how to take advantage of community resources 
through field trips and guest lectures. 

The employment counselor also works with young 
fathers who are not enrolled in the program but whose 
partners and children are. Often the counseling takes 
place after school hours in the individual's home. 
Primarily, the counselor provides personal and career 
counseling, job placement and job development 
services. 
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Administrative and Staffing Requirements: 

Mid-Willamette Valley Consortium funds 80,percent of 
an employment counselor s time to work with pregnant 
adolescents and young parents at the Teen Mother 
Program. There are approximately 25 other staff 
" members, funded by a variety of sources, who comprise 
the staffs for day care, education and social services. 

Recruitment/Client Profile: 

Referrals come almost daily from community social 
service and mental health agencies, the prime sponsor, 
schools, doctors, the clergy and young women 
previously or presently enrolled in the Teen Mother 
program All of the "active participants" are young 
women, although young fathers are eligible. Many young 
fathers and other family members do, however, 
participate in some activities and receive counseling on 
. occasion Of the 55 students enrolled as of March 4, 
1 980, 46 were white, eight Hispanic and one black. 

Outcomes to Date: 

Halfway through the program year, the employment 
counselor has certified 27 young women as eligible for 
CETA, placed five students in CETA training or work 
experience positions and placed six in part-time 
unsubsidized jobs in the private sector. The counselor • 
has also worked with six young women who were not 
.students but referred for service and four young fathers 
whose partners attend the Teen Mother Program All 
students have participated in employability development 
activities. 

* 

Problems/Progress: 

The consortium's agreement with the Teen Mother 
Program emphasizes placement of young parents into 
unsubsidized employment. Placement goals have not 
bee/i met for a number of reasons. First, many young 
women choose not to work while they are in the> 
program. In many cases, they are expecting a child or 
have recently given birth and face the monumental 



tasks of going to school, taking care of an infanf, 
keeping a home and maintaining a relationship with a 
partner Holding a part-time job on top of these 
responsibilities is often unrealistic and undesirable 
Second, for those choosing to work, the barriers are 
formidable Many lack appropriate educational and job 
skills Obtaining adequate child care and transportation 
are also big problems. The day-care center at Teen 
Mothers closes at 2*30 p m , which makes holding a job 
after school very difficult. 

Some young mothers who are primarily interested in 
staying home and raising their children are threatened 
by the title "employment counselor " In these instances, 
the counselor attempts to support the mother's choice 
while at the same time exploring with her ways in which 
some of her needs and goals might be met in an 
employment setting Part-time and job-sharing positions 
are presented as possibilities. 

Serving young fathers is difficult. Generally, it is only 
when trley desperately need a job that they are willing to 
meet with the employment counselor. They are usually 
receptive to suggestions which will help them find a job 
but often are reluctant to complete a CETA application 
and write a resume. 

Implementation Hints: 

The employment problems of young women are 
complex to begin with but are compounded by 
pregnancy and parenthpod. Employment counselors 
need to be aware of the special needs of young parents 
and the tremendous barriers to employment which they 
face. To be effective, services must be comprehenaiye 
and coordinated Employment counselors must respond 
to more than specific employment needs 

Counselors should also realize that placement in a job 
may be less important and less productive for young 
parents in the short term than completing their 
educations and developing employability skills 



Appendix D 

Many Questions and a Few Answers for Counselors 



Many of the problems young parents or prospective 
parents face can be addressed through group and 
individual counseling and the pjgyision of pertinent 
information CETA counselors need to develop an 
awareness of the kinds of information the client group 
will need as well afc a sensitivity to the general fears and 
concerns involved in early parenting. 

Counselors who have worked with young parents cite 
common questions and concerns which fall roughly into 
the following categories 

• Legal rights; 

• Health, 

• Finances, 

• Daycare, 

• Housing; 

• Work, „ 

• Marital and social concerns. 

Although answers to common questions will vary 
from locality to localityjDecause of differences in state 
laws and available services, some questions, especially 
in the areas of legal rights and health, can be answered 
with somaconsistency across jurisdictional boundaries 
This section includes answers to some basic legal 
questions and lists other questions which .counselors 
should be prepared to answer according to local 
circumstances. 



Legal Rights 

Several legal questions concerning young parents 
have been answered through legislation and court 
cases. These questions involve the issues of privacy 
rights, the right of unmarried minors to obtain 
contraceptives, the right to choose abortion without 
parental consent and the right to an education. 
'Following are some of the. legal areas which young 
parents and pregnant teenagers should know about. 



Privacy Rights 

"Do I have the right to make my own decision about 
abortion?" 

"Do I have the right to contraception?" 

"Privacy rights" in this context refers to the right of an 
individual to make his or her own decisions on medical 
care related to sex and pregnancy. In Planned 
Parenthood v. Danforth, 428 U.S. 52(1976), the 
Supreme Court ruled against the absolute veto parents 
had over an abortion decision made in the first trimester 
of their daughter's pregnancy. At present, however, no 
SupremeCourt decision governs self-determination for 
minors after the first trimester. 

The Supreme Court decision in Carey v. Population 
Services International, 431 U.S. 2010(1977), dealing 
with amail order company which sold nonmedical 
contraceptives, lifted restrictions on the sale of 
contraceptives to minors. The net effect of both 
decisions was to extend the privacy rights of minors in 
sex and pregnancy-related matters. Individual state* 
laws, however, still govern related issues such as age of 
majority, "emancipated minor" and "mature minor" 
status, which may affect a pregnant minor's legal rights. 

Education 

"Dal have the right to stay in school through my 
pregnancy?" * 

In the past, public schools have refused pregnant 
students the right to attend regular classes. Regulations 
governing Title IX of the Education Amendments of 
1972, however, prohibit a system which receives 
federal funds from discriminating against any student on 
the basis of pregnancy or pregnancy-related conditions. 

Students affected by this rule may not even b£ placed 
in a separate portion offffe school program unless they 
request such placement or a physician certifies the 
student's inability to participate in the regular program 
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The provision of any special programs for pregnant 
students would be governed by state law 

Health 

Questions on health will center on pre- and postnatal 
care, diet, bodily changes during pregnancy and care of 
the new baby. Although it may be most appropriate to 
refer pregnant enrollees to medical services, counselors 
should have at least a basic working knowledge of: 

• Common side effects of pregnancy, especially 
those which may have a direct bearing on the enrollee's 
ability to work; 

• Effects of alcohol, drugs and cigarette smoking on 
the unborn infant; 

• Dietary considerations; 

• Basics of medical care for the newborn. 

In addition, the CETA counselor should have answers 
toquestionssuchas: 

"What health benefits can I get while participating in 
work or training under CETA?" 

•'Do I forfeit the right to medical aid through social 
services if I am working?" 

"Is there a clinic which will provide free or 
inexpensive c^re for me and my baby?" 

"What about hospital costs?" 

In general, counselors should have the resources to 
help allay fears enrollees may have concerning their 
health and babies' condition. They should also be able to 
generate options for medical care. 

T * 

Finances 

"Won't I be better off on welfare?" 

Perhaps the most difficult task a CETA counselor will 
have is to convince a pregnant enrollee or young parent 
that he or she is better off wortyntfthan on welfare. To 
do this, the counselor should have a sound 
understanding of the types of public or general 



assistance available locally and should be familiar with 
the basic requirements and formulas used to determine 
the level of assistance. Counselors should be able to 
explain both short- and long-term advantages of 
participating in work or training, but with emphasis on 
how the enrollee can "swing it" now. 

"How can I take care of myself and my baby?" 

For the young parent, perhaps even more than other 
youth participants, training in management of personal 
finances is of paramount importance. Counselors must 
also be aware of any financial assistance available to 
young parents or their children. 

Daycare 

"Who will take care of my baby while I'm in school, 
training or at work 9 " 

„ "How can I afford to pay a babysitter?" 

"What day-care services are available?" 

"Will my baby get the proper ca(e while l!m away?" 

Again, generation of options is the key. Besides 
having knowledge of child-care availability through 
CETAor other government-fundecTday-care services, 
, the counselor should be sensitive to the basic fears and 
concerns young parents migjit have concerning care of 
their baby. Visits to day-care centers, information on 
licensing requirements and ratings with other parents 
using the day-care services might be helpful. Also, 
counselor^can suggest other options such as building 
networks of family members, friends and neighbors to 
swap services such as 6hild care. 

Questions for the Local Situation 

Ottiec concerns pf young parents commonly cited by 
counselors are in the areas of housing, work, and * 
marital, social and personal concerns. In one way or 
another, depending on local circumstances, staffing and 
individual needs, counselors should be prepared to deal 
with problems and questions of the ^following types: 



Housing 

"If my baby and I live with my parents, how does that 
affect my status in CETA?" 

"Where can I get emergency shelter for myself and 
my child?" - - • 

"Can I afford to rent an apartment on my own?" 

"How do I find my own place?" 

Work 

"Can I work while I'm pregnant? How long?" 

"Will I be able to hold my job even thoygh I'll need to\ 
take some time off before and after I have the baby?" 

"Will being a parent reduce my chances of finding a 
job'?" 

"Do I have to tell my employer that I'm a parent? 
What if he/she asks'?" - 

Marital, Social and Personal Concerns 

"I'm different from others my age. How will 
schoolmates, co-workers and others treat me?" 

"Where can I get help vyith marital problems?" 

"How can I relate to my parents, now that I'm a 
parent?" 

Most of these questions have no easy answers. 
Counselors working with young parents may find 
themselves acting as brokers for services and will need 1 
to develop a strong sense of their clients' hftany needs 
and concerns. Low socioeconomic status is often 
accompanied by adherence to traditional values and 
roles. The counselor should be awarie that many CETA- 
eligible young women may automatically assume that > 
work and pregnancy or motherhood are mutually 
exclusive. The introduction of a role model who will work 
with the prospective parent might be particularly' 
effective at this point. 
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Appendix E 

Interviews with Selected Experts 



Daphne Busby 

Sisterhood ol Black Single Mothers 

Daphne Busby is the director and founder of the 
Sisterhood 6f Black Single Mothers, a,self-help 
organization for adult and teen single parents located in 
Brooklyn , New York. The Sisterhood started six years 
ago when a group of single mothers formed a supportive 
network to assist other mothers experiencing similar 
problems but lacking necessary information and 
resources. In contrast to a grassropts beginning where 
the initial "sisters" used their own money and resources 
to undertake advpcacy activities, the Sisterhood 
currently has over 300 members and receive^unds 
from several public and private sources, including the 
Ford Foundation and the New York State Division for 
Youth Recency, the Sisterhood received a grant from 
Youthwork Inc., a nonprofit intermediary, set up by the 
Department of Labor to develop an employment 
component toausfm^t existing activities. 

Interview 

The Sisterhood bedan with adult mothers helping 
other adult single mothers. At what point did you begin 
dealing with the problems of teenage pregnancy and^ 
parenthood and what approach has been most 
successful? 

The issue of teenage pregnancy and parenthc 
something we've been concerned with from the very 
beginning. We knew many teenagers that did not have 
the kind of family or community support and involvement 
that provided the information and assistance necessary 
to learn how to be good mothers as well as how to grow 
as young women. Very informally, without calling it "a 
program," we began counseling young women about 
education options, making contacts and 'referrals, 
providing information and helping them navigate around 
some of the red tape involved in receiving services. 
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A key feature of our current program is the sister-to- 
sister approach in which an adult member of the 
Sisterhood is carefully matched with a young mother. 
The big sister provides counseling, support and 
advocates for the interests and needs of the younger 
sister. Most importantly, however, what we (adult 
sisters) Represent to the young mothers, which I see as a 
large gap in many programs popping up, is a positive 
role model It is easy to tell a young mother what she 
should do, should have done, can do and can't do, but it 
is more effective for her to see how someone has 
managed to deal with a similar situation. It's not just 
painting a rainbow at the end of the toad, it's being able 
to see how the stones are dealt with as you go down the 
road. 

The girls that we work with learn how Jo take cont rol 
of their lives, deal.with conflict, deal with problematic 
systems, advocate for themselves, and they leafn how 
to be their children's mothers and not be totally 
devastated by that. 

How does the Sisterhood deal with the issue of child 
care? 

One of the myths I want to dispel is that teenage 
mothers do not want to go to school. They come herejn 
droves wanting to go to school. The attitude about young 
mothers g6ing on welfare as a cop-out is not really 
accufate. That happens after disappointment after 
disappointment after disappointment. That's when you 
s«4 them falling back and resigning themselves t^> 
something else. & 

If you look a little closer and talk to the young mother, 
you often find that she has been to many of the 
programs, sought mucf\of the available information and 
has continually met with the same results. 'lYou can do 
all of these things if you have child care. ' ' The gap for 
teenage parents is child care. Anyone who talks about 
activities and programs for teenage parents without 
looking at this issue and putting something reasonable 
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withimfneir reach to deal vyith it is giving the young 
parent a pipe dream. We know it to the point where we 
put achiid-care component in everything we do 

In our sister-to-sister project we provide a stipend of 
$30 a week. We use the stipend approach so the girls' 
families are eligible to be child-care providers. This 
allows the young mother to be a contributer to her family 
instead of a liability as many girls begin to feel. It also 
allows mothers and grandmothers who are already 
home to earn some extra money. In cases where the . 
families are not able to help, the big sisters assist the 
young women to find quality child-care arrangements A 
cooperative babysitting service is also available. 
Women in the Sisterhood babysit for each other 51 
exchange for skills and services. 

Do you have advice for CETA counselors who 
frequently work with young parents? 

One of the main things they need to do is examine 
their expectations and reassess their views about young 
parents. We in the Sisterhood have been very vocal 
about trymto change the "pathological perspective" 
towargtif^aling with young parents. Are they all 
promiscuous? The answer is no 1 M^iy times it was their 
first experience and pregnancy resulted It is they who 
are new to the experience who are most unfamiliar with 
birth control 

The issue of teenage pregnancy has been studied to 
death, but not many people have gotten close enough 
to know" [he inner workings. Many young women, from 
the very first instance when/they discovered they were 
pregnant, hfive met with nothing but opposition from 
family and friends. Often the relationship with their 
boyfriend has been severed because of the pregnancy. 
Despite the negative consequences, so very often the 
young women do not act humbly. They don't say, "My 
God, what have I done? This is a mistake " They 
become a little hardened and sayT"That's all right. I'm 
gonna keep my baby! I'm gonna do what I have to do, 
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and I don't really need anybody!" These things are said, 
not because they are so self-assured or so cooky, but 
because they demonstrate that piece of human dignity 
people muster to survive. They fight it oft This is a very 
healthy sign if \\ is handled properly and recognized for 
what it is. 

The counselor must be the kind of person that the 
young girl in trouble can feel free to talk to. He or she * 
must realize that the pregnant teenager or young parent 
faces some heavy things and because of her unique 
situation other problems will arise. Counselors need to 
get close without turning the young person off cund that's 
not easy. * 



Photo by Gail W Steward, Baltimore 
Mayor s Office of Manpower Resources 
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Recently the Sisterhood was awarded a grant from 
Youthwork Inc , a nonprofit intermediary set up by the 
Department of Labor. What employment activities will 
this grant fund? 

The grant from Youthwork Inc will allow us to move 
pur total program one step further^y providing training 
and work experience for 30 ygjng people These young 
peopje will still cor^r^eflo^rticipate in all of our other 
activities, which is an added benefit, because when that 
program ends they will not be dropped like a hot potato 
because the funds ran out The Sisterhood is still here 
They will be part of that network 

The program basically involves training in driver 
education, but it is more than driver education in the 
traditional sen6e We are talking about empowering 
yoMt^eooJe with abilities they can use on many 
different lejvelsJMany jobs in the area are driving-related 
and will aflpfd the young parent more ability to control 
his or her work hours. By the end of the program, young 
people will obtain their licenses and have some 
knowledge about auto mechanics. We will also develop 
a pickup van service where participants will gam needed 
work experience and assist them in finding unsubsidized 
jobs when the program nears completion. 



Stephen Kaiser 



Baltimore Consortium 

Stephen Kaiser is a public information officer for the 
Baltimore Consortium. The consortium operates a large 
youth program with a budget of nearly $1 1 million to 
serve approximately 8,000 young people in fiscal 1 980 
(excluding the Summer Youth Program). Baltimore is 
also one of 1 7 areas in the country to operate a Youth 
Incentive Entitlement Pilot Project (YIEPP), a 
demonstration program which guarantees part-time 
work during the school year and fulMimaAwock during the 
summer to increase school retention. Tms program has 

about 7,000 young people on board. » 

f 
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In its YIEPP program and in its alternative education 
program for youth, the consortium has made special 
efforts to respond to the needs of young parents (See 
page f9 and 35 for a description of Baltimore Consortium's 
programs for young parents.) 

Interview ' 

The issue of child care is averylmpohant 
consideration for prime sponsors. The Baltimore . 
Consortium does not provide ctflld care in its adult 
programs and only on a limited basis in its youth 
programs. For what reason have you [Baltimore 
Consortium ] taken this approach? 

One good reason. We don't have the money. We're 
caught between a rock and a hard place The kids in our 
programs need child-care and they need other support 
services, but we have to make a decision. Do we 
AJDrovide comprehensive and very intense support 
services and employment and training services to a few 
or do we provide more superficial employment and 
training services^ as many as possible? What we've 
tried to'do is strike a balance between those two extremes 
The other thing we try to do is identify services in the 
community that are outside the CETA system and use 
them whenever possible. 

In our adult programs we decided not to provide child 
care. We thought that in our youth programs it was 
perhaps more important because young people not only 
have trouble finding child care but have trouble coping 
with the responsibilities of being a parent, a studdnt, an 
employee and a young person — all at the same time 
The adults, we feel, may have child-care needs but they 
are more mature and a little more capable of identifying 
resources outside the CETA system on their own With 
adults, we like to concentrate our money as much as 
possible on training and employment. 

The CETA system places a strong emphasis on 
placement rates. Do you find that factor an impediment 
to working with youth that experience the mostseriods 



employment handicaps and require a range of support 
services? + \ 

It hasn't been a discouragement. For example, in the 
programs that do provide day care, the young,parents 
that we are serving, o'ur target group, are young parents 
whether we like it or not. We could choose to prbvide 
day care or not to provide day care. By having day care, 
hovyever, I think we've helped our placement rate 0 
rather than hindered it. We have even found that when 
students graduate from Harbor'City Learning - 
(Baltimore's large CETA alternative education program) 



local community, whereas if we wereto t go in there it 
might be perceived as City Hall coming in and telling " 
people what to do and what not to do. 

Caroline Gaston 

New Futures School 

Since 1971 , Caroline Gaston has been program 
coordinator for New Futures School, a comprehensive 
program for pregnant adolescents and young parents in 
Albuquerque? New Mexico. Beginning 10 years ag'oasa 



U1 t . ' ° srnill program of the YWCA with an enrollment of two , j 
they are searching for outsid^sources of day-care and - ~ ■ •* * — J ~- " 



are very careful about the ar^ngements they choose 
They come back to us and say, 'I've found these 
sources; can y©u help redetermine what foould be best 
for my child?" The major difficulty is that we do not have" 
enough money to provide nearly ah the support services 
that are needed. 

How does the Baltimore Consortium integrate an 
emphasis on particular target or special needs groups 
into the context of a comprehensive CETA program? 
° We really don 't have a particular appfOa&h. What we 
do have is a fairly extensive ^nd well knownoutreach 
system in the city, that reaches the entire CETA-eligible 
population. We do have a couple of programs that are 
designed for specific target groups, but generally we are 
able to reach high-risk youth such as offenders, the 
handrcapped and young parents th rough our regular 
•outreach system. 

W^ have subcontracted all of our decentralized intake 
centers. We have 1 5 in the metropolitan area. We feel * 
that established cpmmunity organizations that already 
have credibility in tne many individual communities will 
have the most success in reaching the CETA-eligible 
population. The Greater Homewood Community 
Corporation, for example, is much better known among 
the residents of Homewood than the Mayor's Office of 
Manpower Resources. It is also viewed as a part of the 



;iidents, New Futures School currently operates under 
the auspices of the Albuquerque public school system j 
with active assistance from New Futures Inc., a non- ( 
praHfcbsamunity based orgamza^ipn, and serves nearly i 
^OOyoungpbrents in daily enrollment. It is one of the 
few programs of its kind that uses CETA funds to provide 
employment services to young parents (see pages 20 anjj 
38 for a description of New Futures School ) 

Interview 

CQuld you capsulize the major needs and problems y. 
pfkgnantteenagers and young parents and highlight tt^e 
primary factors CETA program operators should 
consider when developing programs for thdse young 
people? o v 

" It is very hatd to generalize because some young 
women have greater needs in some are^s versus 
-othgfs. While the girl is pregnant, her health isttsually 
her primary concern. Teenage pfegnancy poses hidh 
health risKs for the mother and the baby There are 'also 
many follow-up heafth problems that diminish % 
employment prospects. a - / 

Dealing with educational npeds is critical. Teenage 
pregnancy is the greatest single cause of school^ ~ 
dropouts*. That in turn is a precfictor of AFDC ' < 
dependence. 1 - & * 

The girl's attitude about herself is also a prinrwy 
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concern S§lf-confidence is very important. She needs, 
to decide that the pregnancy is not the end of t]ie world 

% andset goals fof the future 

Low self-confidence is one of the*factors we believe 

* may lead to the pregnancy |n the first places This'is 
compounded d/hen ati the messages from society tell 
the teenage mother theft she is going to be a poor' 
parent. Society also says that you can't be. jf successful . 
parent and also work. * . 

It's- hard for the teenage mothefto settle in her own 
mind how she can'be a successful mother and enter the • 
. employment Anarket at the^apie time. There* needs to be 
a great deal ofcounseling and^education about wafys 
parenting and work can go together/ 

Finally, the day-care problem must be solved TW$ is 
one area that any teenage parent program and tn 
particular CETA programs need to examine. CETA can 
provide day care, and QETA workers^can be trained and 
employed as day-care providers, • : 

What abput^ommunities where there are no V , 
comprehensive service programs like New futures* 
SchdbL where a prime sponsor funds a specific,; %; • 
employment component? How can pnmk sponsors besti 
respond to the^needs of young parents in this situation? 

In any community, spme group always has to take the 
lead in getting a teenage parent program started, and it 
can begin in a variety 61 ways, depending On where'the 
power is and where the ipteresi i§. The CETA prime 

, *spbnsor can bring toother people from the health 
community, education community, social service 

t .cpmmunity and otherflteas. E3Ch organization has to 
ssy wejl provide^suc^and sucti a service. CETA funds 

^ can be effectively used for basic education, counseling, 
health services and child care it the money,is used as - 
part*of a comprehensive prograilh. * 
^ I absolutely s.tress the comprehensiveness. In many' 

"communities eich agency is seeing this girl here, that^ 
gifMhere, but they^don't ever see each other or khovv- 

8\ < - 



what the other is doing. Qoordipating with other service 
providers is essential 

What do you think accounts for the high rates of 
tpenag'e gfegnancy and parenthood in the country? 
' There are many reasons. Just spend an afternoon* 
9 listening to the songs on popular radio own evening • 
'watching prime-time television. The message that kids 
are getting is that extramarital sex is okay, it's cute, it's 
funny, it'sglamorous and it's romantic. 

By their tfery nature young people are risk takers. We 
have.driver education and yet.they drive too fasLWe 
have all sorts of health education programs, yet kids 
drink and smoke tQO much. They think it just won't 
happen to them. If I were to polUhe girls in our program, 
at least half would say, "Just that once or twice, I didn't 
tbink it\vould happen tome." 



Photo courtesy New Futures fechool, 
Albuquerque;N M 
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Photo courtesy New Futures School, 
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Some young girls genuinely don't know how the body 
works. Maybe they knew they should use birth control 
but didn't know how to use the device or were afraid that 
their parents would find out. 

Others may have at least a subconscious if jot 
conscious desire to become pregnant, because that 
situation looks better to them than their present state. - 
Maybe for sorjie it represents the rite of passage to 
adulthood, and for others it's a way to demonstrate 
independence or get back at their parents— part of the 
whole teenage*rebellion. 

And many girls are not strong enough emotionally to 
"say rlo to the guy. • . 

There are just so many reasons for the trends and it's 
very frustrating for me. I would never want to run a * 
family planning program and guarantee that I could cut 
pregnancy rates. I do know, however, that we can cut 
repeat pregnancy rates. We have don^hat at New 
Futures. Overall, however, our society dotesn't do a very 
good job teaching young people what it means to be a 
parent. 
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Appendix F 

Recommended References 

General References 

Teenage Pregnancy and Family Impact: New 
Perspectives on Policy 

Theodora Ooms and Teresa Maciocha 
Family Impact Seminar 

George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
1^79 

The Family Impact Seminar, a program of George 
Washington University's Institute for Educational 
Leadership, was established in 1 976 to test the 
feasibility otessessing the effects of public policies on 
families This preliminary report presents a succinct 
overview of issues and policies related to teenage 
pregnancy. It also summarizes the findings in nine 
papers commissioned as part of the seminar's research 

This publication can be obtained through: 
The Family Impact Seminar 
1001 Connecticut Avenue N.W 
Washington, DC 20036 
202/296-5330 

Adolescent Pregnancy and Childbearing: Growing 
Concerns for Americans , 

Wendy H Baldwin 

The Population Bulletin ( t ' 

Volume 31, Number 2 

The Population Reference Bureau, Inc., 'Washington, D.C 
May 1977 

This publication provides a cohoise review of the data 
on adolescent pregnancy and related topics such as 
contraceptive beh^ior, abortion, mal^involvement and 
adoption. It contains many excellent statistical tables. 

This publication can be Obtained through. 
. The Population Reference Bureau, Inc. 
1337 Connecticut Avenue N W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
202/785-4664 „ 



Teenage Motherhood: Social and Economic 
Consequences 

Kristin A Moore et al 

The Urban Institute, Washington, D.C 

January 1979 

Teenage Motherhood provides in-depth information 
on the problems resulting from adolescent pregnancy 
and examines the long-range effects of teenage 
pregnancy on future labor force participation and annual 
earnings. ' 

This publication can be obtained through. 
The Urban Institute 

2100 M Street N.W. ^ \ 

Washington, D.C. 20037 
202/223-1950- - 

Adolescent Sexuality in a Changing American 
Society 

Catherine Chilman ■ 

HEW Publication Number NIH 79-1426 

U.S. Departnaent of Health, Education and Weffare, , 

Washington, DC* ^ 

1978 

This publication is a comprehensive discussion and 
review of research on adolescent sexuality, including an 
extensive bibliography. 

This publication can be obtained through. 
U.S* Government Printing Office 
North Capitol Street N.W. 
Washington D C. 20^02 \ 
202/783-3238 V 
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Unplanned Parenthood: The Social Consequences 
of Teenage Childbearing 

Frank Furstenberg Jr 

The Free Press, New York City, New York 

1976 

Unplanned Parenthood gives an account of the 
social, economic and psychological consequences of 
teenage pregnancy. It presents the results of a 
comparative study between teenage mothers and 
fathers, their parents and children and a control group of 
nonparents 

This article can be obtained through your local library. 

"School Age Pregnancy and Sex Education" 

Options in Education 

National Public Radio and George Washington 

University. Washington, D C 

1979 

" Options m'Education, a public radio program, has 
issued transcnptspf a six-part series produced by 
National Public Radio and the Institute for Educational 
Leadership, George Washington University. The booklet 
contain&seVeral interviews with experts in thejield as - 
well as young parents, who describe their experiences, 
feelmgaand unmet needs 

This publication can b^obtained-ihrough: 

Options in Education 

Public Radio, Program Number 220 

2Q25M Street N.W 

Washington, D C 20036 

202/783-6462 * 



-11 Million Teenagers: What Can ?e Done About the 
Epidemic of Adolescent Pregnancies in the United 
States 

The Alan Guttmacher Institute, New York City, New York 
1976 . 

Thisbooklet, published by the Planned Pgrentfiood 
Federation of America, provides excellent statistical 
data on adolescent sexuality, pregnancy and 
childbearing Ifc.gives information on what is being done 
to provide services for and to educate young parents It 
also proposes a national program to cope with the , 
epidemic ot teenage pregnancy An updated version wiN 
be published soon 

This publication can be obtained through 

The Alan Guttmacher Institute 

51 5 Madison Avenue 

New York City, New York 10022 

212/752-2100 

"Design Problems in Evaluating Service Programs 
for School-Age Parents" 

Lorraine Klerman 

Evaluation and the Health Professionals. 
v Volume 2, Number 1 
Sage Publications, Inc., Beverly Hills, California 
Spring 1979? 

Problems associated with the evaluation of programs 
for school-age parents are identified in this paper 
through critical analysis of published studies of 
program accomplishments. 

This Article can be obtained through 
fag^ Publications^ I nc , 
275 South Beverly Drive - 
'Beverly Hills, California 9021 2 • 
213/274-8003 * 
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For Staff Providing Direct Services 
to Young Parents * 

The Ecology of Help-Seeking Behavior Among 
Adolescent Parents 

Krtstina Cannon-Bonventre and Janet R Kahn 
American Institutes for Research, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 
January 1979 

This publication is a result of a study of 1 00 black, 
Hispamcand white teenage parents The issues 
addressed in this study are the problems and needs of 
young parents, including their experiences with and 
(eelings about "helping networks " The purpose of this 
study was to fill a gap in the knowledge about teenage 
parenthood, specifically teenage parents' own 
definitions of acceptable sources and forms of help 

This publication can be obtained through 
American Institutes for Research 
22 Hilliard Street 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 02 138 
617/661-6180 

Teenage Father (film) \ 
. Children sHome Society of California, Los Angeles, 
California 

1978 \ ' * 

This half-hour documentary drama relates the 
innermost thoughts and feelings of several young men 
who are involved as unmarried teenagers in unplanned 
pregnancies. \ \ 

\ This film cap be obtained through 
The Children *s Home Society of California 
5429 McConnell Avbnue 
Los Angeles, California 90066 
213/3908954 



Ethical and Legal Issues in Teenage Pregnancy 

Margaret O'Brien Steinfels 
Family Impact Semijpar 

George Washington Univetsity, Washington, D.C. 
'1979 

This paper gives an overview of recent policy 
decisions on the privacy rights of adolescents in relation 
to pregnancy and sex-related medical care and , 
contraception. The ethical question of whether the 
adolescent is old enough to make decisions of such 
magnitude (i e., contraception, abortion) without 
parental consent is also addressed. 

This publication can be obtained through. 
The Family Impact Seminar 
1001 Connecticut Avenue N.W \ 
Washington, D.C 20036 
202/296-5330 

Improving Teenage Mothers' Ability to Compete for 
Jobs 

Steven P. Schinke etal. 

Social IVptfc Research and Abstracts* 

VolumeT4, Number 3 

National Association of Social Workers, Inc., 
Washington, D.C 
Fall 1978 

This paper is an evaluation of two training approaches 
designed to increase the job interview skills of teenage 
mothers. 

This article can be obtained through 
v National Associatio^bf Social Workers', Inc. " 
PuDiicatiojLSale^Office 
1425 H Street N.W., Suite 600 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
202/628-6800 
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Working with ChildO^aring Adolescents 

Caroline Gaston et al 
New Futures, Inc., Albuquerque, New Mexico 
1979 - 

- This book is aimed'&t adults from a variety of 
professions who are working with pregnant teenagers. It 
covers areas such as adolescent development and 
sexuality, potential conflicts between adolescent 
development and parenting responsibilities, maternal- 
infant bonding and service intervention strategies for 
young parents. It also contains an extensive 
bibliography which includes audiovisual and other 
materials appropriate for use with pregnant teenagers. 

This publication can be obtained through: 
New Futures, Inc t {' 
21 20 Louisiana N E 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 871 10 
505/883-5680* 

National Directory of Child and Youth Services-1979 

Child Protection Reports, Washington, D.C. 
1979 \ 

The directory contains the'names, addresses and 
. telephone numbers of program managers and 
information sources in over 3,000 counties and major 
cities and state agencies^ for social Services, health and 
mental health services and juvenile court/youth 
advocacy services. Readers can Easily locate the 
people who run child protection services, foster care, 
day-care, adoption programs,1amily planning and 
maternal and child health programs. Key personnel 
involved in the management of federal children and 
. yobth programs are also listed. 

This Pubhcatfon can be obtained through. 
CPR Directory Services Co. 
1301 20th Steet N.W., 
Washington, DC. 20036 
202/785-4055 



For Pregnant Adolescents and 
Young Parents 

A Part of Our Lives 

Cathy Fleming etal. 

Origins, Inc., Salem, Massachusetts 

1977 

This publication focuses on sexuality and birth control 

What Now: Under 18 and Pregnant 

Linda Carroll et.al. 

Origins, Inc., Salem, Massachusetts 

1976 

Jhis booklet focuses on the pregnant teenager's legal 
rights, options and needs in reference to school 
attendance, medical care, abortion arjd acfoption * 

Both of the above publications through: 

Origins, Inc. - 

P.O. Box 2087 _ m x 

Salem, Massachusetts 01 970 

617/745-5873 
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Teenage Pregnancy: A New Beginning 

Linda Barr and Catherine Monserrat 

New Futures, Inc., Albuquerque, New Mexico 

1978 

This publication is written specifically for the 
expectant teenage mother. It provides a wealth of easy- 
tounderstand information on topics-such as. human 
reproduction, pre- and postnatal health care, nutrition, 
decision making, feeling and concerns, hospital 
procedures, family planning concepts and advice for 
young fathers. 

This publication can be obtained through: 
New Futures, Inc. 
2120 Louisiana N.E. 
Albuquerque, New Mexibo871 10 
505/883-5680 

v 

Note: Theremay be a charge to obtain some of the 
above publications: Please check with the source 
listed before requesting copies. 
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so Federal Programs Related to Adolescent Pregnancy and Parenthood 




v There are over 35 separate federal programs in five 
federal departments— HHS, Labor, Agriculture, HUD 
and Defense — that provide either direct or indirect 
support for activities for prfegnant adolescents, young 
parents and their children The many programs have not 
arisen out of a "grand design," rather, they have 
developed independently over a period of several years 
They are often uncoordinated on both the federal and 
local levels # 

In some instances, prime sponsors rrtight be able to 
use other sources of federal funding to supplement 
CETA services or pool resources with other community 
agencies serving young parents The approach to 
obtaining funds will vary with each program. Programs 
are funded in several ways 

• Categorical grants to state and local governments, 

• Formula fun0s to states, 

• Short-term grants to state and local governments, 

• Short-term grants to communrty based 
organizations. 

As with CETA, certain programs have administrative 
officials at the regional, state and local levels Below is a 
list and brief description ^f several relevant programs . 
and administering agencies organized by topic arpas 

Sources: Government Polices Related to Teenage 
Family Formation and Functioning An-mventory Paper 
Prepared for the Family Impact Seminar by Kristin A 
Moore 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare Task * 
Force on Teenage Pregnancy Report to Secretary 
Califano, September 1977 
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Administering Agency 



Description 
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Title XX of the Social Security Act 



Social Services and Day Care 

Office of Program Integration and Review, Office of 
Human Development Services, Department of Health 
and Human Services (formerly HEW), 200 
Independenc^Ave^nu&rS W., Washington, D.C. 20201 , 
202/472-7257 (for information) 



Day Care and Social Services 
(Title IV-Aof the Social Security 
Act) 

Child Welfare Services (Title I.V-B 
of the Social Security Act) 



Social Services for Work 
Incentive (WIN) Program 
participants (Title IV-C of the 
Social Security Act) 



Child Abuse (Cfiild Abuse 
1975) 



t-Acfof 



Income Security 

Ad to Families with Dependent 
Children (Title IV-A of the Social 
Security Act) 



Administration tor Children, Youth and Families, Office 
of Human Qevefopment Services, Department of Health 
and Human Services, 330 C Street, S W , Washington, 
D.C 2020 T, 202/235^22. 

Administration for Children, Youth and Families, Officte 
of Huraan Development Services, Department of Health 
and Human*§ervicgs, 400 Sixth Street, S.W., 
' Washington, D.Q ^0202,^02/755-8838 

Jointly funded and administered by the Employment and 
Traioig^tlministration (DOL) and the Office of Human 
Development Services (HHS), Office of Work Incentive 
Program?, 601 D Street, N W>fi©efn 51 02, Washington, 
D.C. 20213,202/376-703*0. . * / 

National Center on Child Abuse sfQd Neglect, 
Administration for Children, Yodjtfand Families, Office 
of Human Development ServicesftDepartment of Health 
and Human Services, 400 Sixth Street,°S.W., • 
Washington, Cf.C. 20201 , 202/755-0593. 

( Office of Family Assistance, Social Security 
Administration, Department of Health and Human 
Services (formerly HEW),Ttoom B404, 2100 Second 
Street, S.W , Washington, D.C. 20024, 202/245-2000 



Provides federal funds to stotes on a formula basis at a 
matching rate of 75 percent, except for-family planning 
services (90 percent) and child care (100 percent). 
Services provided, under Title XX include day care, * * 
family counseling, supportive services and family 
planning. Day care accounts for the largest expenditure . 
States have a Jarge degree of flexibility in deciding which 
services are provided to whom. 

Provides assistance to people who are receiving AFDC 
or who are eligible for AFDC but for some reason are nOK 
receiving benefits. Federal funds assist states in paying 
for day care and other social_services. 

Awards formula grants to state welfare agencies to 
assist in establishing, extending and strengthening child 
welfare services. This title provides unrestricted^furttls to 
states so day care can be funded under the title. 

Provides social services for WIN job traih^es Dfiy car§, # 
is one of the major services provided All rebipjenis are 
eligible. 



Funds grants and contracts to state, lo£al and voluntary 
agencies to stimulate and improve the prevention and 
treatment of child abuse and neglecY / 



Provides funds on an open-endpd entitlement 
basis to states for a share of cash payments made to 
eligible families. The prograrji is administered by state 
and local governments with eachstate setting its own 
eligibHity criteria fonts program. The progranrvcovers 
needy children under 18,(21 if in school) who are ♦ 
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Program 



Administering Agency 



Description 



Health Services and Family Planning 



Maternal and Child Health (Title V 
of the Social Security Act) 



Title X of the Public Health 
Service Act 



Medicaid (Title XIX of the Social 
Security Act of 1965, as 
amended) 




9< 



Office of Maternal and Child Health, Bureau of 
Community Health Services, Department of Health and 
Human Services, 5600 Fishers bane, Rockville, Md. 
20857,301/443-2170. 



Office for Family Planning, Bureau of Community Health 
Services, Department of Health and Human Services, 
Room 6-1 7, 5600 Fishers Lane, Rockville, Md. 20857, " 
301/443-2430. 



Health Care Financing Administration, Department of 
Health and Humafl Services, 200 Independence Ave., 
S W., Washington, D.C. 20201 , 202/245-0923. 



deprived of the support and care of one parent through 
continued absence, incapacity or death or, at the state's 
option,' the unemployment of the father 

Provision of family planning services is required to be 
offered to both Medicaid and AFDC recipients, including . 
minors who can be considered to be sexually active. 

Provides formula grants to states Typically, funds go to 
state health departments, which establish or provide 
funds to clinics to improve health services, especially in 
rural and low-income areas. Services may be provided 
regardless of the income of the recipient: Not less than 6 
percent of the formula grant in each state is to be spent 
on family planning. 

Awards grants for the supftort of family planning ^ 
services. Title X funds are allocated to the 1 0 regional 
offices of HHS. The regional offices awardgrants to 
individual providers such as hospital dimes, health 
departments, planned parenthood facilities, 
neighborhood health centers and private nonprofit 
agencies. Services are provided to anyone who desires 
family planning services but who would not otherwise 
have access to them. 

Provides funds on an open-ended entitlement basis to 
"states for the provision of health care services tojthe 
low-income population. The program is administered by 
state and local governments with each state designing 
its own program and having substantial flexibility 
concerning eligibility r benefit levels and scope of 
coverage. States participating in the program are 
required to provide medical assistance to all recipients 
of AFDC cash assistance. In addition, states may 
provide coverage to all children under 21 from low- 
income families, regardless of welfare status or program 
eligibility. It is mandatory for states toprovide family 
planning services to cash assistance recipients. 
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Program 



Administering Agency 



Description 



Special Program for Pregnant Adolescents and Young Parents, 

Adolescent Pregnancy Initiative Office of Adqiescent Pregnancy Programs, Pubiic Heaith 

(Title vi, VII, VIII of the Health Service, Department of Heaith and Human Services, 200 

Services and Centers Independence.Avenue, S.W., Washington, D C 20201 , 

Amendments of 1978) " 202/472-9093. 



Nutrition 

Special Supplemental Food for 
Women, Infants $nd Children. 



Commodities Supplemental Food 
Program 



Education > 

Vocational Educ3tion. State 
Programs Including Consumer 
and* Homemaking Education 
(Vocational Education Act of 
1963, as^mended) 



96 



Department of Agriculture, Supplemental Food 
Programs Division, 201 14th and Independence Avenue, 
S.W., Washington, D.C 20250, 202/447-8206. 



Department of Agriculture, Supplemental Food 
Programs Division, 201 1 4th and Independence Avenue, 
S.W., Washington, D.C 20250, 202/447-8206. 



Department of Education, Room 5652, R.O.B. 3, 
Seventh and D Streets, S W., Washington, D C, 20202, 
202/472-3440. 



Provides funds to assist in the establishment of 
networks of community-based services for adolescents 
at nsjc of unintended pregnancies, for pregnant 
adole^pents and for adolescent parents. Title VI of the 
* law provides for grants to public^and private nonprofit 
organizations^^ agencies which deliver 
comprehensive services or coordinate the provision of 
such services Title VII calls for thfe coordination of 
federal programs and policies related to adolescent 
pregnancy. Title VIII authorizes an independent study 
evaluating the effectiveness of existing programs. 

Provides funds to state health departments, or their 
equivalent, to provide food supplements to women who 
are pregnant, postpartum up to six months, on breast 
feeding up to 1 2 months and to children up to age five 
who are determined to be at nutritional risk. Pregnant 
teenagers represent a significant proportion of the 
clients for this program. 

Provides surplus agricultural products to women who 
are pregnant, postpartum or breast-feeding and infants 
or children who are eligible for benefits in federal, stale , 
or local food, health and welfare programs and who are 
determined by a physician or other designated person in 
need of the nutrients in the supplemental food. Mothers 
and children up through age six can receive food from 
41 projects in Estates' 

Provides training for youth and adults-to increase their 
occupational skills &nd their ability to compete in the 
labor market. State programs include basic grants, 
program improvement and supportive services, special 
programs for the disadvantaged and consumer and 
hornemaker education. Approaches to the adolescent 
problems of pregnancies and parenthood include child- 



ft 
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Program ( 



Administering Agency 



Description 



Adult -Education (Title ill of PI 

91 -230" as amended) 

if 



Department of Education, Room 5056, R.O.B. 3, 
Seventh and D.Streets, S.W., Washington, D C. 20202, 
202/245-2278. 



Department of~Education, 400 Maryland Avenue, S.W , 
Washington, DC. 20202, 202/245-81.18. 



Education for Parenthood (Titles I 
and III of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act) 

\ 

4 

Employment 

^ork inc^tive Program (WIN) Jointly funded and administered by the Employment and 

Training Administration (DOL) and the Office of Human 
Development Services (HHS) ETA 601 D Street, N.W., 
Washington, DC, 2021 3, 202/376-6366. 

Comprehensive Employment and 'Employment and Training Administration, Department of 

* Labor, 601 D Street, N,W., Washington, DC. 20213, 



Traming^Act (CETA) as 
amended in 1978) 



202/376-6366 



care modules for teaching parenting skills and teaching 
nutritioHand parenting income economics classes. 

Promotes the establishment of public education 
programs which provide adults with the opportunity to 
achieve basic afid secondary level education 
competency, including training leading to meaningful 
employment. 

Provides funds to local school districts. The program 
funds education for parenthood programs to provide 
students with knowledge in parenting and child 
development and offers direct experience in working 
with young children. 

Provides employrnpnt training, fob referral and 
supportive services formembers of households 
receiving AFDC. Many WIN registrants receive training 
through other programs such as CETA. 

Provides job training and employment services leading 
to increased employment opportunities and self- 
sufficiency for disadvantaged, unemployed and 
underemployed persons. Although Title IV of the act is a 
separate youth title, young people may also be served 
under comprehensive services (Title ll-B), upgrading and 
retraining (ll-C), national programs (III), public service 
employment (ll-D and VI) and the Young Adult 
Conservation Corps (VIII). 
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